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have compared the wicked to the ears of wheat. 
They, therefore, thought it better to compare 
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them to the ‘tops of the ears,’ though their readers 
were still left to be surprised and puzzled on the 
subject. 

I found a fourth text of Scripture to puzzle me 
even more than all these. In Leviticus, chap. ii., 
ver. 14, I had read aif injunction to offer, as a 
‘meat offering of first fruits unto the Lord, green 
ears of corn dried by the fire, even corn beaten 
out of full ears. These last words which I 
have put in italics must be an interpolation ; 
for how could they beat the grain out of green 
ears? And how could the ears be full if they were 
green? Besides, what a curious meat offering to 
parch green grains of wheat by the fire! And why 
not say whether they were to be of wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, or oats? Why call it corn, when all the 
other instructions were so minute? (Oh, no; this 
meat offering was to consist of ears of green corn ; 
thet is to say, corn in the milky state, roasted 
betore the fire ; and no wonder that it was chosen 
as an offering, for the most delicious thing it is 
that ever delighted the palate of a human being. 
I shall by-snd-hy show, that the general way of 
cooking these green ears as the Americans call 
them, is to boil them, and to eat them as bread 
along with meat, or sometimes with butter ; but 
at present here is quite enough to show that this 
was the corn of which the Scripture speaks ; and 
that it was always in great, in universal use, in the 
countries which were the scenes of the events and 
transac‘ions recorded in the Bible. The context 
would add additional conviction, if any were 
wanted ; for the fifteenth verse says, ‘thou shalt 
put oil upon it, and lay fravkincense thereon.’ 
Now we, when we have roasted our ears of corn 
before the fire, put butter and salt thereon, and 
then we eat them, and make them a meat offering 
to ourselves. 

These might suffice; but while I could add a 
dozen texts, I cannot refrain from adding three 
more. In Deuteronomy, chap. xxiii. verses 24 
and 25, there is an injunction regarding the con- 
duct of people wht may be in want of food, which 
is expressed in the following words : ‘When thou 
comest into thy neighbour’s vineyard, then thou 
mayest eat grapes thy fill, at thy own pledsure, 
but thou shalt not pet any in thy vessel. When 
thou comest into the standing corn of thy neigh- 
bour, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine 
hand ; but thou shalt not move the sickle into thy 
neighbour’s corn.’ This was a business of eat- 
ing, and the word sickle has been used in the 
translation, from the ignorance of the translators 
of the local circumstances. We know very well 
it must have been the practice to eat grapes, as 
we know it is the practice in Indian Corn coun- 
tries for people to pluck off the ears and bite the 
milky corn from the cobb; but who would 
have thought it necessary to lay down a law, for 
wn green ears of wheat or 


He 


In Leviticus, chap. xxiii. and verse 14, the 
Israelites are told: ‘Ye shall eat neither bread 
nor parched corn, nor green ears until the self 
same day, until you have brought an offering unto 
your God.’ The parched corn talked of here, 


rolinas, and a very fine dish it is: and, 
as to the green cars, it must be pretty clear, I 
think, that it would have been as no 
very severe penance to be compelled to refrain 
from eating green ears of wheat, rye, or barley, 
for as to oats, the chief alimegt of the laboring 
people of the northern parts of this island, the 
chosen of God seem to have known no 
more about them than they did about the accursed 
potatoe ; the word oat never having been seen by 
me in any part of the two Testaments. 

But, to conclude this Scriptural history of the 
corn, I beseech the reader, if he have still any 
doubt upon the subject, to look at Genesis, chap- 
ter xli. verse 5, which gives an account of Pha- 


to 


second time; and, behold, seven ears of corn 
came up upon one stalk, rank and good.’ Now, 
this can leave no doubt in the mind of any man. 
The wheat root will send up sometimes, if it have 
room, from twenty to fifty stalke, but never more 
than one ear upon one stalk. Wheat, barley, 
g | and rye, all send out not only seven, but a great 

many more than seven, stalks from the same root, 
but never was there yet seen more than one ear at 
the top of one stalk. Seven ears is a great num- 
ber for a corn plant to have ; but (and the fact is 
truly curious) the New York Evening Post, of the 
26th of August-last, records as a wonder ; a corn 
stalk, on the farm of a Mr Dickerson, in Bedford 
county, having seven full ears upon it. And, it 
happens singularly enough, that one single corn 
plant, in my field, has, on one stalk, seven ears of 
corn 


A great many things that we find in the Bible, 


the 


arisen from the want of local knowledge in the 
translators, of which I have here given some very 
striking instances. I believe most sincerely, that 
none of the translators ever thoroughly under- 
stood the Hebrew tongue ; and, as we have such 
a large parcel of learned men, and as we pay them 
so dearly for their learning, is it not a sort of 
duty imposed upom them, to take these seven texts 
of Scripture which I have mentioned, and either 
find out themselves, or get some old Rabbi to find 
out for them, an accurate translation of these, 


me 
bly 


stagger hundreds of thousands of persons. I have 
done my share here ; let the parsons that own the 
tithes of our sixteen thousand parishes, each of 
them do some little matter in this way. 
It is curious to observe how strictly the Ameri- 
cans have, in naming the different parts of this 
lant, adhered to the appellations of Holy Writ. 
fruit they call corn, the fruit and the cobb 
they call the ear, the delicate leaves which envelop 
the ear they call the husk, as it is called in the 
above quotation from the Second Book of Kings ; 
the part of the plant, which towers up above the 
ear, they call the ¢op, as it is called in the above 
quotation from the k of Job; and the ear, 
when the corn is in its milky state, they call a 
green ear. "They roast it, too, just as the Israel- 
ites did in the days of Moses. 
So completely is the word corn confined to 








the fruit of this plant, in America, that the people 


donot understand you to mean any thing but Indian 
Corn, when you use the word corn. I believe I 
have related it before, but I will relate again, that 
being in a tavern in Long Island, in the year 
1817, where the landlord, whose name was How- 
ell, and who was a very worthy man, was show- 
ing to me and my sons, and to two Frenchmen 
that were with us, some of the longest and finest 
ears of his corn, which he had just then gathered 
in, After looking at them for some time, and ex- 
pressing a due portion of admiration at their 
length and circumference, I, with apparent care- 
lessness, pulled out of my pocket an English 
Courier newspaper, in a paragraph of which the 
Editor, in a style of deep but decorous lamentation, 
usual on such occasions, was sorry to have to 
state, that the son of a noble Peer, who had gone 
to Paris to be present at some grand display of 
the Duke of Wellington, was in a very danger- 
ons state, from having swallowed a whole ear 
of corn. Yowell, who had paid very little at- 
tention to the lachrymose part of the paragraph, 
started up upon hearing the conclusion, and ex- 
claimed, ‘a whole ear of corn! no wonder that 

John Bull is in such a miserable state, if his 
Lords have got swallows \ike that.’ 


His whole book is interspersed with amusing remarks 


upon all sorts of things. There is quite as much sense as 
drollery in the following— 
























































































































And, let me here step aside for a moment to 
observe, that a man can hardly have a worse 
quality than that of being talkative while at work; 
or, as the country people call it, mouthy, which 
is the proper word to designate the quality. A 
man may be strong; he may be willing; he may 
be handy ; but if he be mouthy, he is a disturber 
of the pvace of the farm house, and you never can 
employ him with other men. His sonorous voice 
is sure to make all the rest prick up their ears : 
they talk too, if not in the way of emulation, iv 
the way of reply or observation; and if you let 
them alone, you have a colloquial assembly rival- 
ling in their way the Catholic association in Ire- 
land. Up go the backs of them all: not that 
they want to rest themselves, or to slight your 
work; but they want to reply or observe upon 
the interesting points mooted by the orator. | 
know a gentleman who says that there is but one 
thing worse than writing, and that is ¢alking. On 
a farm, I would certainly prefer a writer to a 
talker ; for then he would indulge his propensity 
at times when it would be no detriment to me. 

He contrives wherever it is possible to miogle together 
his politics and his agriculture, as in the following. 

The corn having been protected against the 
birds and slugs, until it be about three inches 
high, is quite safe from them for the remainder 
of its career. Not so, however, from hares and 
rabbits: they will continue to feed on it until it 
be a foot high. But, leaving them aside, as an 
insuperable obstacle to the cultivation, let us now 
suppose the corn plants to be three inches high. 
Long before this, weeds will begin to appear; for 
they were in the ground long before the corn, and 
they claim their. right of primogeniture, and act 


upon that right. y will not rise to the same 
height with the corn plants ; but their inferiority in 


point of height and bulk will be amply made up 
for in numbers ; and the poor corn plant, if left 
to itself, will soon be like Gulliver, when bound 
down by the Lilliputians, These ‘patriots of 
the soil,’ as poor Perry used to call the whig no- 
bility, put forward the same claim in wheat and 
barley and oat fields; but these have numbers 
too ; so that the contest is more equal 3 yet, even 
here the ‘patriots of the soil’ never struggle wholly 
in vain ; and, sometimes, they nearly, if not quite, 
overcome the upstart ‘Lower Orders.’ 

In the-case of corn, these patriots must, however, 
be put down, and that, too, from their frst ap- 
pearance ; or, at least, as soon as the corn plants 
are three inches high ; for, the roots of the weeds, 
small as they may be, do mischief to the corn the 
moment the weeds show their heads, and even 
before ; seeing that the root goes down before the 
head rises above ground. Besides this, the mere 
act of moving the earth just round the young plant 
does a great deal of good. 


He is very decided in his preference of oxen over horses 
for working animals, and ends a long argument upon this 
point as follows. 


He is something to be eaten, and has an intrin- 
sic value, not at all depending upon adventitious 
circumstances, or upon taste or opinion. There is 
no question as to his soundness, no ‘warranty ;’ 
no roguish jockey here to come into play. There 
is one thing indeed, which the mention of the 
‘warranty,’ here reminds me of; and that is, the 
dreadful falling off, which the general use of oxen 
would occasion in the practice of the Courts of 
Law. Our ears are constantly filled with the 
accounts of horse-causes ; but, who ever heard of 
an ox-cause? The ox is the natural assistant of 
man in the labors of the field. So he was in 
the days of Moses, and throughout the whole 
of the periods of the transactions of which the 
Bible is a history. We read in the Bible of 
war-horses ; of horses drawing chariots; but we 
never find an allusion to horses employed in the 
tillage of the land; for which, by their gentle- 
ness, by the nature of the food which they require, 
by their great docility, oxen seem to have been 
formed by nature. When I was in Long Island, 
I had a pair of large oxen and a pair of small 
ones ; and, from that time I have been astonished 
at their not being more in use in England. If 
you want to do a very long-day’s work in summer 
time, it is necessary to rest in the middle of the 
day, and particularly if the weather be hot. 
What a clutter there is with horses in this case. 
They must be brought into the stable, rubbed 
do-/n, fed at manger, and taken out again to the 
field, be the distance what it may; an ox is un- 
collared or unyoked, turned into the nearest field 
which has no crop in it; and, perhaps you may 
let him loose in the field where you are at 
plough, and he there, either on the unploughed 
ground, or round the hedges, gets him a luncheon, 
and is ready for you when you come back. The 
docility of oxen is beyond belief tv those who 
have not been in the habit of using them. My 
man in Long Island, used, in summer time, to go 
out with his yoke and his bows just at break of 
day ; that is to say, as soon as he could see the 


done before ten o’clock, and after five, in or- 
der to avoid the burning heat of the day. He 
generally found the oxen lying down, in which 


times stand upon his legs, even for a week to- 


oxen at filty or sixty yards from him; ‘for, there 
it is a great thing to get the main of the work 


respect again they were so much better than the 
dainty and capricious horse, which will some- 


gether. As soon as the man got a sight of 
the oxen, for the space was large, he used to 
call out ‘Haw, boys.’ At the second call, some- 
what more loud than the former, the oxen used 
to rise up and look at him, and then look at one 
another. When he approached them near enough 
for his words to be distinctly heard, he used to 
call out, ‘Come under, upon which the*oxen be- 
gan to walk off slowly towards him. The next 
words were, ‘Come ander, 1 TELL ye,’ pro- 
nounced in a very commanding and even angry 
tone, upon which the oxen set off to him at full 
trot, bringing their heads up close to his body ; 
and putting the yokes round their necks, each 
fastened at the top with a little piece of wood, 
away he. walked, and they after him, into the 
field, where a single plough-chain hooked on to a 
ring in the yoke, sent the plough along ia a 
minute. 


At least half the book is an account of things done, seen 
or learnt in America. For instance, - 


in the next chapter J am to speak of the vari- 
ous uses to which the grain is applicable ; but, as 
we have now been speaking of the shelling, let 
me observe that the usual piece of iron made use 
of for this job in America is a bayonet, which, as 
a great many poor souls have felt to their cost, 
has three sharp edges. The Yankee, putting a 
stout piece of Hickory or White Oak into the 
socket, runs the point of the bayonet, or hammers 
it, into one side of the tub, about three inches 
from the top; he then fastens the other end of 
the piece of wood to the other side of this pretty 
broad tub. He then takes the ears and shells off 
the grains by rasping the cobb down upon the up- 
per edge of the bayonet. We are instructed that 
swords shall be turned into plough-shares and 
spears into pruning-hcoks, which I dare say will 
come, some time or other; but, here, we already 
see the bayonet turned into a flail; and, this 
ractice is universal, mind yuu ; for I never, dur- 
ing the nineteen years of my life, that [ passed 
amongst the corn people, saw any thing but a 
bayonet used for this purpose. In the South ef 
France, where the people have never had the hap- 
piness to acquire liberty by the means of a revo- 
lutionary war and royal invasions, the farmers do, 
I am told, generally make use of the handle of the 
rying-pan for this purpose, which they fix across 
the tub, edgeways, in two notches made in the 
sides of the tub to receive the implement. But, 
the Yankees, who always call the bayonet uncle 
George’s toasting-fork (and God knows the Corn- 
wallises, and Burgoynes and Clintons left a pretty 
parcel in that country behind them), invariably 
make use of that royal and at once warlike and 
culinary and agricultural implement. | 


In another paragraph is an account of a most extraor- 
dinary economy of labor on the part of dur countrymen. 


Admire, now, you that can admire any thing, 
the ingenuity of the Yankees, in order to save 
their own bones from labour. Suppose a farmer to 
have some oxen to fat, some hogs, some sheep, 
turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls. He goes twice 
a-day to his corn crib; and at once, twice, or 
whatever is necessary, carries out a parcel of ears 
upon his shoulder, to a piece of pasture land, or 
into an orchard as near as possible to the farm- 
house, and there, leaning the basket on one side 
upon his shoulder, he walks along and lets the ears 
tumble out, till he has covered a space of sufficient 
length to accommodate all the feeders convenient- 
ly. Then the oxen, pigs, and sheep, are driven 
to the spot, for which they are always ready, and 
to which the poultry most punctually come of 
their own accord. ‘The oxen, in taking up the 
ears and grinding them, let grains and bits of ears 
fall; the. hogs, while they are feeding upon the 
ears, let some tumble out also; the sheep do the 
same. The oxen will not pick up dirty bits ; and, 
therefore, when they have gone over the prime 
part of the meal, they just look over it again, and 
poke away the hogs with their horns as long as 
there is any part of the corn remaining which 
they have a fancy for. The sheep leave off as 
soon as all the clean corn has disappecred ; the 
hogs go on taking up the single grains, dirt and 
all, and the poultry, taking care to keep skip- 
ping out of the way of the grunters, pick up the 
crumbs. So that, at the end of the meal, there is 
not left even the fragment of a bit of grain, and 
only a few of the cobbs, which the oxen have not 


found clean enough for them after the shellings of 
the sheep. * 


He specifies the uses to which corn is applicable, to all 
sorts of animals, man included. 


This is so important a part of the subject, that 
I feel it tobe right, as well on account of conveni- 
ence to the reader, as on ihat of showing my re- 
spect for the superior dignity of the feeder, to give 
to my paragraphs on this part of my subject, a 
separate head. J have been frequently asked, by 
persons who have come to see my field of corn, 
especially by the ladies and gentlemen who pass 
the greater part of their lives under the roofs of 
houses, ‘Will it make bread, Mr Cobbett >? ‘Why, 
Ma’am, suppose it do not make bread, but makes 
bacon, pork, beef, mutton, ‘house-lamb, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, and fowls?’ ‘Why, to be sure, Sir, 
that is a great deal.’ 


He says corn may be used as green ears, suppawn, 
hominy, mush, samp, pudding, cakes and bread. And he 
gives specific directions how the corn should be proceeded 
with in each of these cases. His account of green ears is 
as follows. 


Green Ears. 1 have said a good deal about 
these ears, as used by the Israelites ; but, I must 
here give minute instructions with regard to the 
manner of cooking and eating them. Early in 
the month of September, or late in August, if you 
turn aside, or rather open with your fingers, the 
green husks of the ear, you will find the grain, 
apparently bursting with milk. This milk after- 
wards becomes meal, as is the case with wheat, 
rye, and other grain. Towards the top of the ear, 


. blood-and 





where the grains are formed last, they will not be 


atvived quite st theie full milky state. Having - 
ascertained the Rate of one ear, you need not open 
the husks of the rest ; the feel of them on the out- 
aide will soon instruct you us te their state of for- 
wardness. You strip the ear off from the stalk 
by a tear downward, and you carry a parcel in to 
be eaten. You now take off the husks, and, when 
you have done that, there are two ways of pro 
ceeding in the cookery ; roasting and boiling. 
Roasted ears, such as those mentioned in Leviti- 
cus, are certainly the greatest delicacy thut ever 
came in contact with the palate of man. In 
America, where they burn wood upon the hearth, 
they contrive to have a bright-fire, with a parcel 
of live wood coals on the hearth; they lay some- 
thing of iron acruss the two hand-irons which are 
used in the fire-place : sweep the ashes up clean, 
and then they take the ears of corn and set them 
up aleng in a row, facing the fire, and leaning 
gently against the bar which they have put across. 
When one side is brown, you turn the other side 
towards the fire; or, rather, you turn them round 
gradually until the whole be brown; and when 
the whole of the grains be brown, you lay 
them in a dish, and put them upon the table. 
These are so many little bags of reasted milk, the 
sweetest that can be imagined ; or, rather, are of 
the most delightful taste. You have a little tail 
of the ear, two inches long, or thereabouts, to turn 
it and handle it by. You take a thin piece of 
butter upon a knife, which wild cling to the knife 
on one side, while you gently rub it over the ear 
from the other. side. ‘Thus the ear is buttered; 
then you take a little salt, according to your fancy, 
and sprinkle it over the ear; you then take ¢ 
tail of the ear in one hand, and the point of the 
ear in the other hand, and bite the grains off the 
cobb. I need hardly say, that this.must be done 
with the fore teeth, and that those who have none 
must be content to live without green ears ; ‘for, 
as to taking the grains off with a knife, they are 
too deeply planted to admit of that; and if you 
attempt cutting, you will cut cobb and all. When 
you have finished one ear, you lay the cobb aside 
and go to another. No wonder that this was or- 
dered to be a meat-offering of the first-fruits unto 
the Lord : for it is the most savoury, the most de- 
lightful thing that ever was eaten by man. I defy 
all the arts of French cookery, upon which so ma- 
ny volumes have been written, to produce an 
thing so delightful to the palate as this. Somuc 
for the roasting ears; und now for the boiled, 
which is the general mode of cooking; which is 
not quite productive of so delicate a thing to taste ; 
but, which is productive certainly of the next deli- 
cate thing in the world. You gather the ears, and 
husk them, as before mentioned ; put them into a 
pot of hot water, and boil them for about twenty 
minutes ; then take them out into a dish, put them 
upon the table as in the other case, and proceed 
with the butter and the salt and the biting off 
from the cobb, as before. Common people, in 
America, boil them with fat pork ; and do not 
use any butter at all, the pork having communi- 
eated to them a sufficiency of fat. Israelites 
were commanded to smear the roasted ears over 
with oil, their country being a Tittle too warm 
to make a bit of butter stick upon a knife; 
for this reason too, in most cases, my friends the 
Yankees content themselves with the fat imbibed 
from the pork, which, the reader will please to ob- 
serve, is not potatoe-fed stuff from Waterford, nor 





-garbage-fed stuff from the neighbour- 
hood of the slaughter-houses in and about the 
Wen; but solid as a rock, and sweet as a violet ; 
a thing which the most delicate might eat with 
pleasure, if thinly spread upon bread in the 

of butter. 


‘Musn,’ he says, ‘is, not a word to squall out over a piano 
forte, but is a very good word, and a real English word, 
though Johnson has left it as he has many other good 
words out of his Dictionary.’ And be then goes on very 
enthusiastically about hasty pudding. We may recur to 
this book again. In the mean time we advise those of our 
subscribers who can get at the book, to read it. Jt is bound 
in a coarse paper made of corn husks, and the title page is 
printed on finer paper made of the same material. 





If the result of the examination before the Jus- 
tice,in Nashville, of the Mexican counterfeit dol- 
lars, offered, by John Barton, may be 
upon as correct, there seems to be little securi- 
ty for the genuineness of silver coin or plate, be- 
yond the honesty of the manufacturer. Several 
silversmiths, the Nashville Republican says, tested 
the metal by what is called pickling and rolling, 
and pronounced it pure as the Spanish milled dol- 
Jars. ~ Another tried it by a different test ; and as- 
serted that it contained but one tenth of silver, the 
remainder being a metal unknown to him. Dr. 
Troost, professor of Chemistry in the Nashville 
College, then analysed the money and produced 
by different experiments different results. 1. Equal 
parts of silver and alloy. 2. One part silver and 
two parts alloy. 3. Two parts silver and one alloy. 
A silver plater digeovered that arsenic had been 
used in the composition. This led to the follow- 
ing statement from Dr. Troost :—“ When 5 per 
cent of arsenic is mixed or combined with any 
alloy, even if it contains more than half of cop- 
per, the metal remains in the state of standard 
silver ; but this quantity surpassed, the metal be- 
comes brittle.” - 

The silversmith who thought it did not contain 
more than one tenth of silver, being further inter- 
rogated as to the effect of arsenic on » an- 
swered, that “ as to its effect on copper mixed with 
silver, he knew by experience that it produced a 
metal so fine that it might be drawn into wire with- 
out breaking, and so much resembling pure silver 
that the best judges could not detect or tell it from 
silver except by chemical process.” 


A Legacy Guage. A rich old baronet con- 
stantly calculated the state of bis health by the 
rise and fall of the mercenary attentions of pre- 
tended friends and relatives. Some little time be- 
fore he died, his physicians would have 
ed him that he was much better ; it would not 
do; he had just discovered he had six fatal symp- 
toms in his case—three and three visits 
in one day, from his dear friend Mr. H. 


A weekly paper is to be published by Mr. 
Amos Sisty at Mauch Chunk, Pa. entitled “x 
“Lehigh Pioneer and Mauch Chunk Courier.”— 
A harmonious title, truly. 
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Communications. | 


[For the New England Galaxy.) 


; ¢ eo grand, s0 ising and so 
—— (00.Sf er if ten thousand fashes of ightoir« were 
the same time from every quarter of the sky.’—Dean 


over Aber- 
jutely forgot all 
to except, the ladye 


‘ just three hours, walked for two more, 
sch agoepi gd i le ll dime, ad 
of my love.’—Pelham. 

If aman would go sméothly through the world, and 
avoid as many kicks and blowsas possible, 1 advise him, 
if convenient, to be particularly careful about the dimen- 
sions of his body. With respect to his stature, let him be 
either considerably taller than the generality uf men, or 
let him be a good foot shorter ; if he find it convenient, let 
the distance across his back between the two shoulders be 
much larger, or vastly less than most other persons. If 
he should be nearly of the same height with most men, 
and of about the same dimensions in other respects, he 
will, [can assure you, gentleiaen, labor under a great 
disadvantage. If he has a new coat, and fifty or a hun- 
dred try it on, why it Gts them all, and they all swear it 
was made for them. If it Gt him for whom it was made, 
in all points, and mateh his limbs exactly, he will perhaps 
curse his evil fortune that his dimensions are so very like 
those of most men—and why ? because as often as he gets 
a new coat, some one of his numerous fac similes steals it 
from him, and swears it was made for him. 

I suppose, gentlemen, you are wondering all the while 
what this means—it means as much, I flatter myself, as 
the celebrated fable of Livy about the division and dispute 
that arose between the differ:nt members of the body, in 
application to the seceding Plebeans. In plain words, a 
man who gives his ‘experiences in courtship’ to the world, 
is sure to have the whole gang of the courting tribe at his 
heels. There is so much sameness in courtship all over 
the different parts of the same country, that you are sure, 
if you give an account of your own, to incur the charge 
of personality. The truth of a picture, sketched by the 
pen, is well tested by the universality of its application.— 
If, as I have just observed, ! give you a description of my 
courtsl.ip, (as I undertook to do, some weeks since) and 
give you at the same time, all the mimetics and techni- 
calities of the arsamandi, and if the whole world take it 
as a representation of themselves, why that very circum- 
stance shows my picture true and natural, and entirely 
divests me of the charge of personality. 

I, who have been long manfully battling for the cause of 
the Coelebites, no sooner sound a retreat, and retire from 
the field to give an account of myself, than I am pursued 
and hemmed in on all sides, by a furious host, two of 
which present themselves in tangible, though very ques- 
tionable shapes, and, at the same time, in shapes about 
as frightful as a single man could well meet with. Think 
of one—holding up to you scraps of billet doux, and love 
ditties, and the other pills, emetics, purgatives, and poul- 
tices! The one goes as much against your heart, as the 
other against your stomach. The first of these in theshape 
of Dolly Ann S——r, I shall despatch in a very few words. 
The truth is, l know of no such person. I have had so 
many in the same capacity, that now J cannot call them by 
name—for yoa will bear in mind that my mad fits have 
come over me since then—as for the love-ditties, and 
verses she quotes to me—suffice it to say that I do not 
remember them. I dare say I wrote them once—but I 
wrote so many, that it would be impossible for me to 
swear tothem. I dare say! wrote them in some album. 
She is mightily mistaken about the miniature. This is 
no miniature ; it is one of the many pictures l bought at 
auction some years since; very small, and such as would 
pass among those who are no connoisseurs in painting, for 
beautiful pictures, and likenesses of almost any one you 
choose, if you are only careful to say, when you make a 
present of onc,—‘Faith he has not got it exactly—but 
near enough to know it was meant for me.’ Now this pic- 
ture, which D. A. S calls my miniature, must be one of 
these. I only gave ninepence for the whole dozea—so 
that she has cheated the tin-pediar most unmercifully.— 
So much for Dolly Ann S——r. 

Now comes Peter Cataplasm, or as he is more general. 
ly called—Technical Poultice. Not quite so fast, Mr 
Poultice—don't, J pray you, Technical, run off with your 
M. D., till you are cock-sure of it. What could induce 
him to offer his opinion, on so desperate a case as mine 
has been, at this late hour, and that too, publicly and gra- 
tuitously ? I at first thought he did it for the benefit of 
mankind, that they might profit by his golden opinions ; | 
attributed it to his disinterestedness. ‘It is very strange,’ 
thought I, ‘that Technical Poultice, who is scarcely known 
out of the walls of his own room, except as a very odd, ec- 
centric person, should give his opinion of the only case, 
excepting his own, he ever had, and take no fee.’ Icould 
ascribe it to any thing but disinterestedness ; besides, | 
have observed that however often your men of no reputa- 
tion or notoriety endeavor to thrust their advice unso- 
licited, upon the world, yet if chance throws but one in 
the way, they are exorbitant io their demands, and make 
up for want of numbers. I put disinterestedness aside 
therefore—and the glorioas truth flashed .at once on my 
mind. ‘As true as [ live,’ said I, ‘Technical Poultice is 
courting!’ This accounts for every thing. Instead of 
beldly saying that I was describing his own courtship— 
and that the whole communication was a slap at himself, 
he ventures his humble opinion of iny case about two 
years since, while laboring under disappointed love. | 
should do injustice to Technical, and the whole medical 
world, did [ not give some account of my connexion with 
him, and a slight sketch of the personage himself. 

Technical Poultice is as good natured a fellow, as ever 
lifted pestle and mortar. He is about as odd a mixture of 
the quack and musician as were ever combined to form a 
compound. After four years’ practice upon the violin,-he 
could play you one tune quite decently, and keep time to 
a semiquaver ; he, by no means out-Ostinellied Ostinelli, or 
out-Heroded Herod, but he could make his ara.s go quite 

fast for a person of his limited practice. On a table with 
three legs in one part of his domicil, was a fiddle, a fiddle- 
bow, with half its hair snapt in two, an old flute, the top 
of a clarionet, and a hat of exceeding short nap, and su- 
gar-loaf-shape. In another part were some dozen of odd 
volumes of medical works of very old date, perhaps a vol- 
ume or two of later writers, Cullen, Abernethy, and 
Good ; beside these were placed the skeletons of five or 
six different kinds of animals. I particularly observed the 
skeletons of a frog and a meuse, prepared by a family of 
ants. Some say he has such an eye to the divisibility of 
matter, as to have also the skeleton of a 1—se—but J coa- 


fess l could not see it. From the ceiling is suspended aj 


very small pair of scales, hardly discernible without a 
glass ; particularly in use in weighing invisible powders 
‘and medicines, and such as are applied to disorders that 
are unseen. So that you may suppose Technical Poultice 
is using them nearly all the time—indeed all the time he 
is not fiddling or luting. Three or four chairs with bro- 
hen backs stand—on one foot as it were—in different 
parts of the room, and ten to one, if you dont see an old 
. bone, or fractured skull in one corner. They say he has 
slept very sound in this Golgotha, with no companion but 
a long, lean, lank half-starved black cat, who, (poor tabby ! 
she’s dead,) they say, has helped Technical make many a 
skeleton, and been glad of the chance, though at times the 
poor creature has been almost reduced to one herself.— 
He has told a strange story about this cat, which is worth 
mentioning in this connexion. ‘One night,’ so the story 


; heard beautiful sounds in his room. First he heard the 





— ——— — — 


enormous second supper, and fallen into a broken sleep, 


fiddle, then a beautiful voice, then the voice and fiddle to- 
gether, then the hoarse sound of a drum; and then, as 
though to spoil all, a strange sound came on his ear at 
intervals, as though some of the corks had got loose from 
his vials—then again, the charming, intoxicating music of 
some unknown, unseen Syren By degrees, ‘Technical 
wholly awoke, and though the moon faintly glimmered 
through the room, he could see nothing, and hear nothing 
—for the sweet soands had ceased. He sprang up, to go to 
the window to see who these sweet screnaders were, when, 
lo! he espied on his table— poor grimalkin struggling in 
the last convulsions, it seemed, of death. Her fore paws 
grasped two strings of the violin, the rest being appar- 
ently gnawed in two, and her tail was thrust unccremo- 
niously some ways into the hollow part of the flute.'— 
The truth could not be mistaken ; the poor cat was dying 
with hunger. What with scratching and biting the fiddle- 
strings, and her piteous moans, her octave and bass cries, 
she played sucha tune as Technical has not forgotten, l 
dare swear, to this day. He allowed he had never heard 
any thing quite equal to it, though he had been famili 


time I was completely cured, | should be able to go fifteen 
miles an hour at the least calculation. Oh! Gemini, I'll 
make the tour of the United States! 


as I did, considering the disordered state of my mind.— 
Being a little more sane now than when I wrote the ac- 
count of my courtship—I_ have detected the following mis- 
takes, which I give in the form of ‘errata’ : 

actly twelve,’ &c. 

exaclly three hours. 

half an hour to a second. 


minule past. 


much room in your paper. 
scribers by this article, I speak for a share in the profits. 


NEW-€NGLAND GALAXY, 











It is a little strange l should have come so near the truth 


For ‘about twelve they give up the ship, —read—at ex 
For ‘after about three hours of private’ &c.—read—after 
For ‘standing at the door ‘half an hour or so,'—read— 


For ‘reach home at about three, —read—three and one 


I hope you will excuse me, gentlemen, for taking up so 
If you gain a hundred sub- 


RIP SNEEZER. 


[For the New Eaglend Galaxy. | 
Messrs Evirors.—l have read over the president's inau 





with flals and sharps from infancy. He mourned for this 
cat as though the best friend in the world. Every body 
was laughing about it, and joking him, if fortunate enough 
to meet him out. As he was out one morning earlier than 
usual, and had on that melancholy, blue-devil air which 
seized him about this time, he was met by a beautiful and 
lively young girl—who lived not far from Technical's—by 
the name of Bela Gruff. She liked a good joke as well as 
any girl in our village. ‘Mr Poultice—I mean Doctor 
Poultice, said the lively girl—thow did you feel io your 
dark room, when your poor cat sang her dying tune ?’— 
‘I felt bad enough,’ said the man of pills and fiddles, 
very sharply—‘Oh! no! Technical, you felt with the ends 
of your fingers,'—returned the girl, and with that she took 
toher heels. She presently looked round, and, perceiving 
she had offended him, came towards him, as though she 
were very sorry, and saying she meant nothing by it.— 
Technical patted her on the shoulders, and saying it was 
the last time she would joke him in that way, was turning 
to go, when Bela Gruff began again—‘My dear Doctor 
Poultice, I dont see your spectacles—pray, how do you 
look?’ Technical, determined not to be caught again, 
answered promptly —‘Look !—with my eyes, of course’— 
‘Oh! no—my dear Poultice—you look—like the devil!’ 
Away she ran, and Technical after her, as swift as fire 
over a greasy grid-iron. She outstripped him ; so Tech- 
nical made the best of hisway home. How I became first 
acquainted with Teclmical Poultice, I will now disclose to 
your readers ; disappointed love led to my connexion with 
him; I may do it easily now; though there was a time 
when I would have withheld it with all the modesty and 
delicacy of a yeung girl, keeping back the tale of her first 
love. I will hint at it now, though no female heart beats 
for me—no! I will not say that—there may be, who 
knows but there may be—one heart in the lene world, 
‘that throbs quick and fast at the name of Rip Sneezer! 
I once loved a beautiful girl—no! by heavens! I will 
not mention it. Enough that I was finally dismissed. I 
became crazy—so my friends say—I remember nothing of 
it—according to all accounts, [ wag much worse than Poul- 
tice has represented me. I was wild, and had partially 
lost my senses. My friends were advised to carry me to 
Dr ——, a man much celebrated in such cases. They did 
go with me—stated my case to him, and all the particu- 
lars; he looked at me some time, and said—‘Pooh ! pooh ! 
I can do no more for him than the very Jowest, poorest 
quack in existence, and that by the way is Technical 
Poultice—you must carry him back to the scenes of his 
childhood ; home-scenes may have more influence on bim 
than all the medicines and doctors in existence.’ How he 
ever heard of Technical Poultice, was a mystery at the 
time to my friends ; though they found that he had a list 
of all the medical gentlemen in the country written down 
in a book, according as they stood in society. The name 
of Technical Poultice brought up the rear. Now it so 
happened that Poultice or Cataplasm about the time I 
visited Dr ——, had become suddenly cured of a disorder 
of the same nature of my own. He had got the bag, to 


gural address with some attention,to gather from it as well 
as 1 can, what sort of an administration we are to have,and 
communicate my few remarks to you, supposing that you 
are ready to support or oppose it, as far as you may deem 
it right or wrong. 
speech was really written by president Jackson himself ; 
and we may by studying it a little find something of the 
workings of his mind and the complexion of his political 
principles. 


upon me to manage the public revenue.’ Now I never 
knew before that the constitution gave the president any 
other power over the revenue than congress should be 
willing to confide to him. 
have, or that president Jackson has, a very confused no- 
tion of our constitution. 


tations as well as the extent of the executive power, trust- 
ing thereby so to discharge the functions of my office as 
not to transcend its authority.’ Now if he keeps in view 
the ‘limitations of the executive power,’ he is pretty sure 
to keep in view its ‘extent.’ This I take to be a plain 
sequitur, But why should he think it necessary to an- 
nounce to the people of the United States that he shall not 
trample on the laws or constitution? I always supposed 
that this power was so well limited and guarded by our in- 
stitutions, that we had no need of any verbal assurance 
from any president upon this point. The next paragraph 
about the rights of the states is of the same import. 


again ; which, it seems, is to be managed, as far as it may 
be entrusted to the discretion of the executive, so as not to 
encourage public or private profligacy. This is a very 
negative sort of a pledge, for I take it the country has not 
hitherto been cursed with any extravagant profligacy in 
these respects, and, as I supposed, was in no very immi- 
nent danger of it. 


be taken to be either in favor of or against the tariff prin- 
ciples, according to the construction he gives to the pro- 
position that ‘agriculture, commerce, and manufactures 
should be equally favored,’ and to the exception in favor 
of ‘products essential to national independence.’ This 
part of the speech is safely worded, and leaves him at 
liberty to act as he may think best, on any particular pro- 
position. 


I find that people generally think this 


In the outset I ain struck with his saying ‘it devolves 


Tinfer from this that either I 


The president then says, ‘I shall keep in view the limi- 


Then comes the management of the public revenue 


In regard to imports, the president's declaratioa may 





I do not see what occasion there was to say that the! 


country has no need of a greater standing army. In this 
part of the speech the new president is a little rhetorical 
on the subject of the ‘gis,’ so much so, that it does not | 
seem to me to be so distinguished for plainness, as some 
have maintained. 


Passing over the Jndians, Iam a little puzzled with the 


next paragraph, in which it is intimated that a reform (in. 
italics) is loudly called for by the nation, whereby theex-. . ; hich A 

ecutive patronage shall be prevented from influencing | none * of Wer 
elections, and power shall not be continued in unfaithful 
and incompetent hands. This is of course a censure upon 


use a quaint phrase—and was raving mad and distracted. 
He was cured, and that was all people knew. 
ported, however, that he cured himself by applying poul- 
tices—a composition, by the way, he was very partial to, 
and from the use of which he acquired his name—anc. the 
poor fellow believes so himself still. My friends thought that 
a person who could cure himself, could certainly cure 
another, whatever means he made use of. In this particular 
case however the event proved that they were egregiously 
mistaken. I was placed in his hands, and, as the people 
who visited me can testify, had six different kinds of poul- 


the preceding administration, but for what purticular ap- 
pointments or continuances in office,does not appear. This | 
is not a very magnanimous declaration as far as Mr Ad- 
ams isconcerned, to whom Gen. Jackson is certainly un- 
der great personal obligations for his services in relation ' 
to the Florida business. Besides, to take advantage of 
such a solemn public occasion to reproach an administra- ; 
tion over which he has just gained a victory, is any thing 
but that dignified and heroic courtesy which we should | 
look for in a president and a soldier. If Mr — * 
new cabinet is a part of this reform, I think it admits of a} 
doubt whether it is one very loudly called for by the public, 


It was re- 





goes, ‘Technical baviog gone to bed, after eating a most 


tices on different parts of my body at the same time, aud | voice. | 


renewedevery six days. If l had staid a week longer, I 
should have been adead man. I was taken home, and by 
letting me roam wild among the familiar scenes of my 
childhood, I grew better daily, and am now nearly recov- 
ered. But to return to Technical. As there was some- 
thing mysterious in his recovery, I will relate it, as I had 
it from the physician who attended him. 

The physician could get not a single word out of Tech- 
nical himself, about his condition. He thought from sev- 
eral symptoms, that he was dying for love; but who was 
the object of it? Many persons, in Poultice’s case, would 
have been continually mentioning the name of her who 
caused him to pine away so; but Technical never once, in 
all his ravings, hinted at any ove. The young girls in the 
neighborhood used frequently to call in and see Techni- 
‘cal, as he was very lonely and discontented. One day a 
report was about that ‘Technical was about to give up the 
ghost. People flocked to his room, girls and married 
women, te discover, if possible, whofwas the object of his 
secret and hoarded love. He lay upon his bed, with hel- 
low eyes, and withered cheeks. The physician took his 
hand and felt his pulse. It beat very quick and high.— 
Presently the door opened, and a female went out—his 

. pulse was again low, and continued so for some time—and 
his eyes wandered wildly around the room. Again the 
door opened—and the same female entered. His pulse 
‘now beat quick and high, and rapid, and hiseyes centered 
upon one object—the female who had just entered the 
room The physician desired all but one—you may im- 
agine who that one was—to leave the room—they did so. 
I need not tell what followed. In three days Technical 
Poultice was a sane man again. He still persists in be- 
lieving that poultices cured him. He is mistaken in say- 
ing I was under his care two years ; he meant two weeks. 
He is dreadfully puzzled to remember any thing, poor 
fellow, since he has been courting ! 

Now it so happened that the account I gave you of my 
courtship, made the blood rush to Poultice's cheeks. I 
was sorry I did not remember that his case very nearly 
resembled mine, I mean as it was once. But as it is, l can- 
not help it. He is not the only one who has taken it to 
himself. His communication last week was indeed a 
glorious affair, and contained an able dissertation upon 
the particular case in question. I rejoice with all the 
medical gentlemen of the country, that they have such an 
acquisition to their number. The subject has been hereto- 
fore involved in some mystery ; it is now made clear.— 
Only think he can by the application of poultices to the 
knees, make one walk thirty miles in three hours—ten 
milesan hour! He says I did this while under his care, 


part. ‘A diffidence, perhaps too just, in my own qualifica- 
tions.’ Had the president merely professed a diffidence in ; 
his own qualifications, it would have been plain enough, | 
but when he adds that this diffidence is ‘perhaps too just,’ ' 
it is no more nor no less than intimating a doubt whether | 
his diffidence is just, and a man’s doubting whether be has 
good ground for his diffidence, is very much the same as | 
not having it. This is not. verbal criticism, though that 
would be perfectly justifiable ; it is tracing as nearly as 1. 
can, the ideas passing in the writer's mind when he wrote | 
the paragraph. ' 
On the whole I should infer from this speech that our! 


The president then says he shall depend more on ‘the | 


integrity and seal of the public officers, than their num- ' 
bers.’ As to their number it is, I believe, prescribed by 
law, so that I do not see how he can do any thing in this 
matter but appoint the number prescribed by the present 
laws until they are altered. 


The last paragraph perplexes me more than any other 


[We give helow not ouly the answer of ‘Georgicud’ to 
‘Monitor’ of the Palladium, but a letter to Mr Georgicus 
from a person who seems no ways disposed te lose his 
interest in Quincy granile.—Eps.]} 





Messrs. Editors—I am called on by ‘Musitor,' in the 
Palladium of Friday last, to ‘deduce’ something ‘remarka- 
ble’ from my extracts from ‘Bakewell’s Introduction to 
Geology,’ published in your preceding paper, aud also to 
prove, what I never asserted, that the Quincy grantie is not 
sienite ! 

Now gentlemen, although I love science, | am, unfor- 
tunately, not scientific ; and l authorise you to say so, if 
you think fit. But, in the course of my reading, | have 
lately perused the excellent work of Bakewell , and seeing 
in the Palladium some remaks, no doubt hastily penned, 
in which a late report on the subject of the monument at 
Charlestown was denounced is. ‘ridiculous,’ because the 
material was termed Quincy granite, 1 could not resist 
the impulse that prompted me to send to you a few ex- 
tracts, which had a bearing on the subject. 

As ‘Monitor’ has ‘deduced’ nothing from these extracts, 
but has gone into a laboured argument to prove that the 
Quincy rock is sienite, and therefore that it is an error to 
call it granite, I shall proceed to ‘deduce’ for him. 

I infer from the language of Bakewell, that he considers 
sienite to be a granite ; that he considers Protogine to be 
a granite, and the granular aggregates to be granites. — 
And I deduce frow this inference that the sienite of Quin- 
cy is a granite—that the Committee in their report con- 
cerning the monument have not rendered their country 
utterly ridiculous, and that the science of some modern 
scientific writers in newspapers is, like beauty, only skin 
deep. 

It is one of the fopperies of science to ereet every newly 
observed species into a genus, and every accidental va- 
riety into a new species. Science is thus overlaid and en- 
cumbered with names and with new arrangements and 
divisions. But, the more modern geologists seem to have 
abundoned the granitite, the granitine, and the granitell of 
Saussure, Kirwan, and other followers of the school of 
Werner. 

We could, however, forgive Werner greater faults than 
those of his nomenclature, for the sake of the broad and 
beautiful foundation which he laid for a system of miner- 
alogy in its most extended sense. 

He was the author of the term sienile, applied to the 
rockin question. In the small district which he had an 
Opportunity to examine, (Saxony) he found this rock oc- 
curring in the later porphyry formations; and in con- 
formity with the principles of his ‘chemical method’ and 
his views of formation, he assigned to it a name, as a dis- 
tinct species, among the overlying strata of the newer 
porphyry. 

Subsequent and infinitely more extended observations 
bave repeatedly detected this rock, together with all the 
varieties of acknowledged granite and the granular aggre- 
gates, occurring in the same beds, frequently passing into 
each other and existing in similar geognostical positions ; 
and accordingly sienite and protogine are now restored 
to the class of granites by the later Scotch and English 
writers on geognosy. 

A little reading will convince Monitor of the truth of 
these remarks ; and I predict that bis candour will induce 
him to confess that he has spoken unadvisedly with his 
pen. 
Ihave great respect for the works which he has quoted 
to prove the rock in question to be sienite; but, as that 
is not the matter in dispute, I shall only remark, that, by 
the aid of definitions from the same authors, it may be 
shewn that sienite may contain a considerable portion 
of quartz and mica, and granite may possess a large share 
of horublende (‘accidentally’ of course !) without forfeiting 
their distinctive appellations. Yet ‘Momrror’ seems to 
think that the Quincy rock must be sienite because not 
the slightest intermixture of mica has ever been detected 
in it! There could not be a more convincing proof of the 


ner. It is to be hoped that in new editions of these works 
this confusion wily be avoided, and the members of the 
granite family be restored to each others society. 
GEORGICUS. 





PO MR. ‘GEOBGICUS’ IN THE GALAXY. 


Dear Sir—We was all much gratified down here, to see 
the hint you give to Mr Monitor in the Palladium, to mend 
his manners and not call respectable people ridiculous 
because they hav'nf read such a sight of books as. he has. 
I see he’s out again in the Palladium, and | can’t say 
but what he shews a great deal of learning. But we all 
guess, down here, that he won't catch any body asleep 
that belongs to the Galaxy. 

We've got a library down here that some of the young 
folks reads considerably; and my daughter said, long 
ago, that they would’nt let us call our rocks by the old 
fashioned name of granite much longer. She wants to 
kaow the true way of pronouncing the new name, about 
which we have had as much difference of opinion as there 
is about the picture that’s got Psyche wrote at the bottom 
of it.—Some say it ought to be called See-in-it, others 
Sigh-in-it, others Sigh-a-night, others Sigh-in-it, others 





new president has rather a confused and indistinct notion 


than they really are. The widest discretion with which 
the office is invested, is in the selection and appointment 
of officers, and in negociations with foreign powers. In 
these, the executive is liable to be checked and controlled. 
In respect to the other femctions of his office, he is a ma- 
chine, the movements of which are very strictly regulated 
by the constitution and laws ; not laws that can be broken 
or observed at will, but laws in obedience to which he can 
alone move. D. 


Mr Randolph.—Mr Randolph who has not shown him- 
self ten times in the House of Representatives during the 
recent session, the day before Congress broke up sent a 
letter to the Speaker, requesting leave of absence during 
the remainder of the session. But for this communication 
nobody would have known whether he was in Washington 
or at Roanoke. Mr Randolph is one of the greatest 
architects of ruin in the United States. When the present 
administration is built up enough to be worth battering 
down, we shall begin again to hear his shrill voice in the 
breach. 








M. Caillé—The French traveller who has been at Tom- 





and yet that I am oot wholly cured—I suppose that by the 


ter, M. Caille is at present a lion of the Parisian circles. 


of the laws and constitution he is called to administer, and } 
that he imagines his powers to be much more extensive ; 


bucto has been honoured by the cross of the Legion of 
Honour in France, and a small pension bas been assigned 
him for life. He is accupied in writing out his Journal.— 
He passed a month at Tombucto, says it contains about 
-12,000 inhabitants, is situated about five miles from the 
river, in a barren country, and supplied only with rain wa- 





that the independent Deity of the moountains, was taf 
the national glory and interest. At one time 7 


There are complaints however, which the eagle sq 
divulge to the public. a 


deed he has imagined himself dead and lost to the & 


bly employed, for the faculty is his peculiarly of 


complaint, I will relate the adventure,) tossing te 
at the bottom of the rolling deep, useless as 
around him and as unheeded and unknown by the g 
as his own wrecked shipmate. He has indeed shen! 
jolly mariner's every bardship and peril. The sis 
escape from this watery prison was thue—~the oul 
the phoonix he possesses of all creatures and (hingd 
sink in the pearly depths of the mais, so he r 


goes forth again, perhaps the very next day, as 
be, with better and newer plumage from 

























































































testing place’? The ans of old 
the nature of this in —A nt hewn 
It was in the memorable year ‘76, after ~ 
from the face of the earth of ⁊veral * 
wonderful bird was again a dweller ry 
swayed his happy and christian — Ren, 
world.” In all probability he will disappear wig, 6 
Vorite empire of his, and thereafter try hie fertans | * 
other planet. It will be seen, readily, bow happy 
able and beloved this creature is, and hes been a. 
fifty years reigu aud more, from the bi n 
we veture to subjein. 
We speak of him with reference to where be 
seen. Behold him, then, Goating on the breeses fies 
top of your fortifications and arvenale—frem a 
proud pile in your cities, and weeping in hener ‘en 
remains of his sainted patron where the 
Mount Vernoa. Long stationed in these 
been watching the world's a@airs. Whee 
crowned with success your shipping over the » 
waters? What has waved from the * 
storm of naval conflict, ay, and still waved ia é 
when victory's banner bespeke American 
terrifies the pirate-horde ? The eagle has 
a time and oft’ the gallant spirit's heavenward 
sea and land, and stood firm and proud ashis 
crisis, the hour of ‘victory or death.’ Travellers ii 
served him from the mountain-cradied H | 
misshapen figure, with its crooked bill aad 
Crest, surrounded with stars, has noted the 
of the Indian even from the Mississippi. ; 
But there is another sphere in which the = 
with greater profit, though perhaps with mere ais 
less honor than in that above illustrated. ty 
beheld his silver and gold miniatures, and F 
never looked before so handsome? There lives 


’ affair, bect 
man who has not smiled when such things were dp ts him. A 
in the bottom of his burning pocket. + most bold 
eagle's popularity must be unequalled. All he is all the oa 
that this popularity is not universal and exc 2 absurd of 
is discredited abroad inasmuch as the Spanish octalen then 
likeness of nobody and nothing—is his resident's op 
his successful rival. But he anticipates times 1, 0 “ome 
things shall votbe. His uncle Sam ever hepa game SOU"? the © 
look out,’ and in his life promises to ‘do sale “2 fourth of 
this is the general prophecy, for he has shown Haine ‘et? UP the to 
man of ‘blood and bene’ already. This iatency of ad 


eagle would not have required our notice in his 
history, did he not claim him in the relationship ofqgj 
agent, in fact he is daily reaping where his 
sown, and let the old man enjoy the 

since he deserves it. ae 
Thus I have informed all concerned of @j 
great spheres in which it is the engle's felicty Wa 
with so much eclat. Ihave shown, I humbly tay 


ocean or waving on the land, at another, 
treasury, or jumping from one man’s pocket to 


* He is sometimes confined, against hist 
chest of the miser, of all places the most ¢ 7 
On the other hand, such has been his varions fate, 
perfectly crazy several timeson so suddenly and 
becoming the property of a new master. Thie 
in a noted gambling house. Besides on these 
he felt chagrin and disappointment at being so 


and thribbling his progeny when rightly and abe —* 
Again he finds himself shipwrecked, (though ought to 


din 


* 


host of brethren. It is this phenix-like quality, s 


well be supposed, which has served the eagle indium , Fsttow-¢ 
other troubles. _ 

But to return to: his complaints—The cee 
proud among men, and the spendthrift alike dence 
the eagle, not knowing his use and design. If Se —— — 


reflected that he often renders indispensable 


f 
t 





soothing poverty's pillow and sustaining the ee Fetura i can 
of age, it might be otherwise. Ladies honor hiss pga DC abilities t 
ty, sweet pretty looks and archer smiles, but these ql genticrn. 
sure means of his posssession, and there is now, the United § 
many a fair one puzaled to know how or when cone prerag 


perch again upon her snowy hand. Gadseaks! bi 


enough is it that loving maidens and wives c rally. And 
not oftener make sentimental entreaties for his deavor to ac 
if he is to be exchanged for—srawsand chips! ay ‘", me biel 


" 
re 


If the truth were known, the assertion is treth @ 
eagle is really the most wonderful, useful and 


il 
zs 
Ze 








tions of m 
See-a-nit! Thope Mr Monitor will tell us. But for my | beats — te —RM ae With Fok 
s ; * and to 

part I don’t want any change at all, for | don’t see any rea-| in every body’s business. Having of late and in the a 
son why there should not be one kind of granite in Quin- youth, it pops into one’s mind that on some ecc arise, to exh 
cy and another kind in Chelmsford, without calling names, some Greek committee of Americans shall take wp age SO .Tatbes 

or changing names. I tell the people down in Braintree and subscription,’ out he will go upon a voyage —2 re. 
Weymouth, that Boston folks won't let them call their |iand. Now nothing is more likely, for it is ‘ems gerd tothe 
| cheese by the old name much longer. And im fact, I’m | tainty’ that he went there a year or two age, mates by @ 
told some of it has been long known, by some people, by | the buttons of a pair of leather breeches! .0! hel ou Catan; 
the name of while-oak. would rejoice to carry in his bill antAmerican ted to the ¢ 
My daughter says, that one man, who wrote a book that | to the beautiful islands of the Archipelage. The man 
she took out of the library, wants to call one kind of gra-| no one knows the things of tomorrow. We may 2—— 
nite rock, by the name of Granny Tite, another kind notwithstanding, that the eagle will live ¢ —— 
; Granny Tell, and another kind Granny Teen. There's a variety of troubles, pass as many hands, Vader ever; 
no doubt but its old enough to be called Granny anything, | curious incidents, and be of.as much service, “ppear that 
| but I can’t help thinking that nine times out of ten, names fore ; imagining his death fixed to the advent 8 — 
are changed for the worse. She tells me that the very | Napoleon. Until which period, he will contest SME ment of th 
man that first got up the hard name of Siénile, had tried less, to soar aloft, joying in his prosperous ot & Which is in 
before to make folks call it Grunsten or grindstone or | memorable North American guardian, vigieat aad Predigney” 
something like it. Now the man that will call granite, | querable. Sovernmen 
grindstone, can’t know chalk from cheese; and will be a M8 tothe 
very likely to take hold of the Weymouth cheese the next TO DAFFODILS. : > tage reg 
time he wants to show his learning. By Thomas Hesrick, who wrote about Skahspease'o a 
Yours, A Quincy LicuTenman. Fair daffodils, we weep to see With vey 
Quincy, March 7, 1829. Phe haste away so s00n ; : soit of 
P. S. If yeu put anything more into the Galaxy in pect neni of ton 
answer to Monitor, it will help you much if the Editors Stay, stay, : ; ae fav 

. ¢ * 7 , ⸗ 
would just say a few words about your scienlifie remarks. Until —*—— ray 5* 
ran wer 

For the New England Galaxy. But to the even-song ; ——— 

THE ADVENTUROUS EAGLE. Aad having prayed together, we 80 far as 
Ancient polytheism assigned an important office and Will go with you along. — * 
celestial character to the king of the feathered tribe. The Comsidey 
imperial chariot and sea-god’s car bore his carved image. We have short time to stay, as ye, — i 
Like the tribunitial rod he became a scarecrow, an object We have as short a spring, 72* 
of authoritative reverence to the litigious, credulous and As quick a growth to meet decsy thong 1 
ignorant populace. As might be expected, this slavish, As you or any thing ; wu! increas 
idle homage by no means pleased his mountain Exellency. Wedie 2— 
The eagle of poetic conception, whose wing is tireless, and As your hours do, and dry eed tae mas 
eye quick and searching, was a divinity, the most unft Away, : ⸗ 
possible, for tyrants and bondmen. Does he not delight in Like to the summer's raia, © stoag' 
liberty ? love to aavigate the airy void for its very immeusi- Or as the pearls of morning de J bee 

ty ad choose the craggy cliff, by men uatrod, for his 





Ne’er to be found again. 
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for enlarging on their importance. But the bulwark of] 
our defence is the national mifitia, which, in the apes 
state of our intelligence and population, wust render u: 
invincible. As long as our government is administered 
for the good of the people, and is regulated by their will ; 
as long as it secures to us the rights of person and of prop- 
erty, liberty of conscience, and of the press, it will be 
worth defending ; and so long as it is worth defending, a 

triotic militia will cover it with an impenetrable egis. 
Partial injaries and i mortifications we may be 
subjected to, but a million of armed freemen, possessed of] 
the means of war, can never be conquered by a foreign 
foe. To any just system, therefore, calculated to strength- 
en this natural safeguard of the country, l shall cheerfully 
lend all the aid in my power. , 

Ic will be my sincere and constant desire, to observe to- 
wards the Indian tribes within our limits, a just and liberal 
policy ; and to give that humane and considerate atten- 
tion to their rights and their wants, which are consistent 
with the habits of our government, and the feelings of our 


—— 


J (DAY EVENING, 
«4 zcu. Some of the papers praise 
Speech. The “whele hog” g9- 
iate,—unornamented — 
than flrid,~plain explicit 
patriotic principles, ec. Ie seems to go 
— rhe in — — work. The bet- 
after the manner of the 
it “ sky-high, barre ie 
ieve what you say, some body 

om ane se AEE it often you will almost 
— re it yourself. In this way, by round, bold assertion, 
wasand times repeated, in the face the testimony and 
demonstration, many people are brought to believe 
= stifing about the Clay bargain ; and those who made 
rea 2 asseverations by dint of remorseless repet.tion, came 
— ast to believe there is something in them. This faith 
* what Mr Adams calls all-believing charity, isa faculty 
o mind highly worth being cultivated 
aod called into exercise by politicians. Itis tathis faculty 



























































































“Tr a Parsipest’s Sez 
the ft ‘resident's 


ler 


he recent demonstration of public sentiment inscribes, 
on the list of executive duties, in characters too legible to 
be overlooked, the task of reform ; which will require par- 
ticularly the correction of those abuses that have brought 
the patronage of the Federal Government into conflict 
with the freedom of elections, and the counteraction of 
those causes which have disturbed the rightful course of| 
appointment, aud have placed, or continued power, in un- 
faithful or incompetent hands. ? 

In the performance of a task thus generally delineated, 
I shall endeavor to select men whose diligence and talents 
will ensure, in their —— No sn able * — 
co-operation—depending for t vancement o 
lic service, more on the integrity and zeal of the public 
officers, than on their numbers. 

A diffidence, perhaps tvo just, in my own qualifications, 
willteach me to look with reverence to the examples of 
public virtue left me by my illustrious predecessors, 
with veneration to the lights that flow from the mind that 
founded, and the mind that reformed, our system. The 
same diffidence induces me to hope for instruction and aid 
from the co-ordinate branches of the government, and for 
the indulgence and support of my fellow citizens general- 
ly. And a firm reliance on the goodness of that Power 
whose providence mercifully protected our national infan- 
cy, and has since upheld our liberties in various vicissi- 

me to offer up my ardent supplications 
that he will continue to make our beloved country the ob- 
ject of his divine care and gracious benediction. 


i have the key. Then open it and 
J — —* Oh no! says Mr. Tazewell, 
we keep it locked up for our advautage, it is very imper- 
tin ent in you to ask us to open it on your account. —2 
Ad ams again invokes the faith and all-believing charily o 
thy :pablie in relation to a project of 1803-4, ** he 
ka :ps locked in his cabinet. ‘Let us into the secret.’ Oh 
J ' gays Mr. Adams, l am bound by a solemn conse of 
ut y tokeep the thing in the dark as long as it will serve 
— any purpose, and he expects us to believe it is a terri- 
bk affair, because he says so, though Mr. Plumer contra- 
dic ts him. As politics now run it is good policy to make 
the 2 most bold and extravagant assertions, —true or false, 
it in all the same—and stick to,'and reiterate them: if they 
xv: absurd on the face of them, or proved to be false, 
pe oclaim them so much the louder and oftener. Say the 
P: esident’s speech is a masterly production, a grand out- 
N 1e, a “searching operation;” on the glorious eighth of 
J anuary the General conquered the enemy ; on the glori- 
¢ as fourth of March he surpassed himself. This would 
d. .eep up the tone, and maintain a beautiful unity aud con- 
sistency of adulation and triumph. After all the burraing 
4 or Jackson for these four years, and in the midst of the 
; jubilee of the national renovation, while such high-sound- 
j og toasts and songs are on our tongues, and the noise of 
¢cannen, drums and bugles is still ringing in our ears, to 
¢ drop off all af once into the flect key of “plain speech,” 
© ynornamented explicit statement,” and other such feeble 
- tones, gives us something like the sensation that Daedalus 
must have felt when he fell into the water, after a flight to 
- the region of the sun ; or like that of a still more celebra- 
- ted personage when sallying from his warm dominious 
and spreading “ his sail-broad vans for flight, he ascended 
many aleague as ina cloudy chair, but, that seat failing, 
met a vast vacsity, and all unawares, dropped plump down 
ten thousand fathom deep.” The first scene of this political 
drama, which was ushered in by such a noisy triumphant 
prologue, does certainly produce some sensation of “ vast 
vacuity,” but the supporters of the piece ought, for this 
very reason, to brave it out in thundering applause, with so 
wach the greater hardihood. Mr. Randolph and the Vir- 
ginla people, where are they ? They understand party tac- 
tics—they are skilled to run down an administration and 
sail New-Engiand to the wall. Now let them lend their 
veices to support an administration of their own choice. 
They can at least praise the new cabinet, fer they have 
the most reason tobe mortified and chagrinned, and there- 
fore ought to applaud the more vociferously. We of New- 
England can only raise a feeble distant veice in this peal Boe Roel 
ef applesse, being for the most part hers decombat—mere| J herewith transmit a copy of the 
teckers-on here in Vieuna—a position in which we glory. | by the of State, and ae ae pages 
& be mortifying enough to be witnesses of the pageant of the United States, appointed to attend at the assembly 


of the American Pilenipotentiaries first held at Panama 
thats sweeping by ; to constitute a part of it, would be | ang then transferred to Tacubaya. The occasion upon 





Panama Instructions. The debate upon this subject 
in the Senate is curious and instructive. Such of our 
readers as care about politics, remember the violent at- 
tacks which Mr. Adams underwent for the mission to 
Panama. Mr. Tazewell & Co. “ felt or feigned” great 
alarm, lest the Executive instructions on this subject 
should compromit the honor and interests of our country. 
It was an excellent hobby for the opposition ; and they 
rode it hard,—“"twas for a thousand pound.” But like 
Gilpin’s steed, it is like to set them down where it took 
them up. Mr. Webster moved on the 27th ult. a resolu- 
tion requesting the President to cause copies of the in- 
structions given to the Ministers of the United States ap- 
pointed to attend the Congress at Panama, and copies of 
communications to other governments on the subject, to 
be laid before the Senate. . 

He was opposed, as might be expected ; and a long and 
pretty sharp debate ensued. It was almost avowed on 
both sides, that the object of the resolution was to let the 
people see how much ground there was for the fierce in- 
vectives launched against the Administration on this 
score, and that the resolution was opposed because the 
gentlemen who had blown up the Panama bubble had no 
mind that the people should see its emptiness. ‘The'mat- 
ter,’ says Mr. Tazewell ‘was discussed long ago, and is at 
an end.’ ‘Yes,’ say the supporters of the resolution in sub- 
stance, ‘but it had two sides ; now your's was taken pub- 
lickly, and your speeches were scattered to the four winds; 
give us a chence to show what your speeches were really 
about.’ The whole affair ended thus ; on the 3d of March, 
Mr. Adams sent to the Senate the following message : 


Wasmineron, March 3d, 1829. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 





—* 2 , and there is 
— — — — * nt probabil ofthe evra of thewe espe 
' INAUGURAL SPEECH. t the purposes for which. they are ere still of 


| Delivered by GENERAL ANDREW on being sworn | may hereafter call for the active efforts and benefi- 
sar cdhed cx President of the United tates ; on the 4th of March, energies of the of the United States.— 
a. The motive for holding them from 
About to undertake the arduous | having ceased, justice to the Government from which they 
« duties that I have been to perform, by the choice | emanated, and to the People for whose benefit it was in- 
+ of a free people, | avail myself of this custémary and sol- stituted, require that they should be made known. With 
emn » to express t which their con&- | this , and from the consideration that the subjects 
dence acknowledge the which | embraced by these instructions must probably engage, 
my enjoins. While the magnitude of inter- | hereafter, the deliberations of our successors, I deem 


ests convinces me that no thanks can be adequate to the 
bonor they have conferred, it admonishes ine, that the best 
return I can make, is the zealous dedication of my hum- 
ble abilities to their service and their also to the House of Representatives. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


It was read, and a motion was made, of course, to print 
da gener ne AY Se ep an Oa 


, to execute the laws of 


After which by a motion of Mr. Tazewell the docu- 
ments were transferred from the Legislative to the Execu- 
tive record, and of course they belong to the “closed door” 
department of Senatorial business, and are not within 
reach of the Public. 

The National Intelligencer says, “The Public ought to 
have the documents concerning the Panama Mission, and 
they shall, too, if we can get at them.” 

So the documents will probably be printed ; nobody 
will read them, and they will contain nothing ; but the 
majority willhave one bug-bear the less to hold up to the 
people, and they must supply its place with some other 
topic for abuse and invective, a due quantity of which 
must be served up at all events. 


arise, to it the powerful na- 
ta, rather than the sensibility belonging to « gallant 





Foreign—By the packet Dover, Capt Bursley. 

The Porte. Itis said, Dec. 14th, (but the authority not 
given) that the Porte shows signs of a disposition to renew 
sulicitude, | 2¢gociations with the allies, on the basis of the treaty of 
the 6th July, i.e. the independence of Greece. No scarci- 
of | ty of provisions was experienced at Constantinople, as late 
as Dec 14th, notwithstanding the Russian blocade. Ar- 
rangements are made to bring corn from Asia Minor and 
be- | Syria, upon camels ; the supply from thence by water 
being intercepted by the Russia squadron. 


The Marquis of Angleasea, who, it will be recollected, 
has been called from the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, in 
consequence of his letter to Mr Curtis, favorable to the 
Catholics, was, on his departure from Dublin, attended by 
aconcourse of 50,000 people, Protestants and Catholics, 
all equally regretting his departure, and wearing 
badge of mourning. , 


Edinburgh Murders. Great excitement continues to 
exist at Edinburgh on account of Burke’s murders for 
dissection. A public trial of the surgeons who received 
the bodies, is demanded by many. They say if the sur- 
geons could not distinguish the body of one who had died 
a natural death from that of a murdered man, they had 
profited little by their science. 

Glasgow Theatre burnt. The Theatre Royal, at Glas- 
gow, was discovered to be on fire about noon, on Satur- 
day, Jan 10th, while the company was rehearsing Blue 





With apr "1 * 
regard Proper selection of the subjects of im- 
spirit with A Yew torevenue, it would seem to me that the 
Constitutien tee and — in which the 
. formed, requires t t the great interests 
“ericaltare, commerce and manufactures should be 
» the only exception | 
tar encouragement o' 
that may be fourid esseutial 


; to the civil . T q 
hatch SfeMr nary, whove fag has dioplayed, is di. Beard ; and the fire had made too great progress to be 
preservation —* — in and our fame in arms ; | cheeked. The building was 160 feet in length, 70in breadth, 


and 53 in height, the whole interior, with the scenes aod 
most of the wardrobe was destroyed. The building cost 


the prof ietors about $82,000—only ‘about $24,500 was 
than | insured. 
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For the Galaxy. 
ON KECEIVING & BUNCH OF FLOWERS FKOM A FRIEND. 


I thank you, my dearest ; ‘twas kind to send 
A proof of love to your faithful friend ; 

And though I have long since learned to fear, 
From the hard-won lesson of many a year— 
That the faithless heart very seldom shares 
In the language of feeling the tongue declares ; 
I will still believe, that at least in youth, 
‘There may be a union of friendship and truth. 


Besides, I am glad to see the flowers ; 
They remind my heart of its greener hours : 
When all the present, the future and past, 
Were a vision of pleasure too bright to last 


Emblems of friendship, they may be now, 

They are torn away from their parent bough ; . 
But they were not so when they used to stand 
Beneath the care of a lovely hand, 

And seemed as if grateful and proud to shed 
Their fragrance round on their native bed ; 
And the light breeze whispered its joy to bear 
Their perfume away to the evening air. 


They are like friendship, when noon-day \howers 
Have torn them down from their native bowers ; 
When cold and withered their branches lie 

In the careless steps of the passer by ; 

Or when the maiden delights to wear 

Their green in the wreaths of her bridal hair, 

To brighten her charms on some festive day, 
And then like a friend be cast away, 

Or folded down in some holy book, 

In which she is never again to look ; 

Or given away to some favored youth, 

In the silent language he takes for truth ; 

To be worn, and worshipped, aud fondly pressed 
By day and night to his foolish breast ; 

Till he finds that the flowers will be bloomiag on, 
When the love that gave them is long since gone - 
And their beauty may perish, whenever it will, 
The flowers of the heart must be frailer still. 
"Tis the fault of nature, for ask your heart 

If its own warm feelings do not depart, 

If it never breathed a delightful vow 

To friends it will scarce remember now ; 

And yet in yourself you do not condemn 

The change of feeling you censure in then. 


Oh, no! for friendship will not be true 

And the radiant star of the morning dew, 

Which the sephyr dries with its gentle wing, 

Is as brilliant, as fair, and as vain a thing. 

I've seen the gaze of an altered eye, 

And the hand held from me, I knew not why : 

I've heard the footsteps of friends who fied, 

When sickness hung over my weary bed, 

And I thought that the heart might be warmed as soon, 
In the last cold ray of the waning moon. 


I would trust as soon to the meteor spark 
That misled the course of the shipwreck'd bark, 
As confide in the perjured betraying kiss 
That friendship gives in a world like this. 


But they were not all—and while they were changed 
There were some whose feelings no time estranged ; 
Whose words of kindness were true to the last, 

As the leaf that endures when the summer is past. 


Then if there is friendship which can be true, 

May its best affections be pledged to you— 

If there are hearts you love to cherish, 

If there are feelings that will not perish, 

May they strew their blessings around your way 

From this morning hour to your latest day. 

If the hope that before you so bright appears, 

Has risen in smiles to go down in tears ; 

If the star of promise that blazes high, 

Be quenched in the clouds of a stormy sky, 

May a hand as true and more dear than mine, 

Be near to sapport you in life's decline— - 

Till you reach the mansions of heavenly rest, - 

Where friends unite and their loves are blest. 
— — — 

For the Galaxy. 

The Fourth of March in Boston.—in old times, people 
thought to find in certain circumstances or words, uttered 
by the monarch at his coronation, good or bad omens. 
When Rodolphus of Hapsburg, the German Emperor, was 
crowned in Aix la Chappelle, the sceptre, one of the in- 
signia of the Emperor, had been forgotten. The sur- 
rounding persons saw in this a dreadful omen, as if he 
would govern without power andenergy. “So much the 
better,” said the highly gifted Rodolphus, “I take the cruci- 
fix,” and with these words he seized the crucifix, on thealtar 
instead of his sceptre, and the coronation was performed; 
all people taking this as an omen, that Church and State 
would flourish under bis reign in good harmony. In France, 
the country, where sayings upon important occasions are 
by the natural wit of the nation more seized upon than in 
other countries, the first words, spoken by the king at his 
coronation, were always much talked of. How often 
have the words of the unfortunate Lonis XVI, which he 
said, when they put the crown on his head, been repeated. 
He said:—“ Il me gene ;” [It troubles me, it pinches me.] 
Charles X, said something happy, prepared, most probably 
long before hand, but I forget what it was; only recol- 
lect that it was repeated through many newsnapers. 

I hope the way in which the Jacksonians awaked their 
fellow citizens on the morning of the 4th of March, by 
ringing the bells, as if in danger of fire, for which many 
took it, will not prove to be an omen that people ought to 
be on their guard. . 


E. 


Cranris. 


[This communication was received for last week's paper, 
but was mislaid.] , * Eps. Gat. 








Deats axp tHe Doctors.—Men are feolish animals 
enoogh in all conscience ; but in nothing is their folly so 
apparent and unpardonable, as in yielding to disease. Ev- 
ery malady thet has turned flesh to clay since men first 
died, may be deliberately kicked out of doors in this age of 
nostrums, by the help of any one of at least twenty spe- 
cifics,—each of which is perfect and absolute, rendering 
all the rest unnecessary. A while age we read among 
the certificates appended to the advertisement of some me- 
dicine, one which ran as follows :— I Timothy Break-to- 
bits, certify that last June as I was travelling on the New- 
buryport turnpike, | was thrown from my horse into a 
ditch, and was so completely mashed up, that after strict 
examination, I found l bad but one bone in my body more 
than an inch long, and that was sticking into my right,eye. 
While in this afflicted condition, my friend, Toby Whistle- 
forit Esq. happened to come along, and taking hold of my 
nose, to pull me thereby into the road, ly found myself at 
once able to stand! Mr. Whistleforit had that morning 
lifted from a table with the same thumb and finger, a vial 
of the inestimable “Chemical and Hydrostatic Concentra- 
tion of Hornbugs ;” and such were the virtues of this in- 
valuable medicioc, that my Loves immediately resumed 
their places, the soreness in my ‘flesh left me, and ! 
reached home in good season rather better than I had 
been for seme years.” At the time, and since until late- 


a here and on the site, to the Mer. 
chant, Politician and Teaveller and furnish data and events in an au- 
-| thentic form and concentrated sha; 


— — 


Mv, ve thought all this aiere joke! But it wpust have 
been true; we ouly wonder it was not vevitied by: an 
oath administered by Justice Whistleforit. The last Nan- 
tucket Enquirer convinces us. We saw in that paper,— 
and doubtless might have seen in a hundred others—an 
advertisement of “him of the Panacea,” setting forth his 
dealings with a Mrs. Blank ; (the advertisement gives the 
name though we donot.) At eight years old or there 
away she began to swell and suppurate about the head, 
neck &c. and keeping on without stay or stint, in a dozen 
or fifteen years she became a mere sore ;—there was no 
such thing as finding features, palate &c. this side of the 
“receptacle of things lost on earth.” Mr. Adams was not 
at hand to tell her where that was, and she seemed in a 
hopeless condition. Lips, tongue Be. mere ulcers, nose 
boneless and flat, but little voice left, and unable 
to smell or taste,—having in fact no better organs for 
these functions than the shoulder-blades, and they seemed 
to have received “notice to quit”’—what could be expect- 
ed or desired for the little left to such a person, but that it 
should make haste to go where the rest had gone. But 
no. The Panacea took hold of her ; she was not all dead, 
and more this wonder ef wonders considers quite su- 
perfluous ; and in eight weeks she returned home in per- 
fect health! Who will henceforth undertake to put bounds 
to the power of medicine or to human gullibility. If any 
man hereafter dies till he has seen his descendants of the 
twentieth generation, let him be buried where four 
roads meet, with a great stake through his bedy, as one 
who has departed this life for no better reason than be- 
cause he had a miud to. 


Miss Mitford's Tragedy. The plot of this tragedy is 
founded on the history of Nicholas Rienzi, which Gibbon 
has described with beautiful eloquence in the last 
volume of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
and the account of his singular career, contained iu the 
second volume uf L’ Abbé Sade’s Mematres pour servir à la 
Vie de Petrarque. The subject ix exccedingly well mang 
aged, and the characters delineated with masculine en- 
ergy ; and with a skill which reflects the greatest credit 
on the fair authoress. 

The story is that of a plebeian band struggling for lib- 
erty against two haughty factions, by whose c ontentions 
Rome has been torn and divided for many years,—regain- 
ing it, and becoming in turn the masters of their tyrants ; 
and using the freedom they have guined by the aid of Ri- 
enzi, as children do edge-tools,—that is to say,—doing 
great mischief to themselves and to every body around 
them. Eventually they become tired of the idol whom 
they have raised from their own ranks to the supreme 
power, and seize an early opportunity of directing their 
vengeance against his life. 

Rienzi was a man who derived his descent from the peo- 
ple,—his father being an innkeeper, and his mother a 
washerwoman. But he received from them the extraor- 
dinary gift of a liberal education, and succeeded in ac- 
quiring the friendship of Petrarch, and in gainin= asitua- 
tion as the notary of the Pope himself. He became also 
an inmate in the family of the Colonna, and under their 
roof matured his schemes for the redemption of Rome. 
Miss Mitford introduces him at the moment when he is 
about proceeding to put his plans in execution. John of 
Ursini passes with pomp and noise through the streets,— 
his followers rend the air with their shouts, and one of 
them commits an outrage upon the person of a citizen 
who refuses to join in the sycophantic cry with which they 
are greeting their master. Rienzi rushes forward, and 
with the soldier’s own spear, fells him to the ground. He 
then harangues the populace on the wrongs they have al-| 
ready endured, and calls upon them to meet him at mid- 
night upon the Capitoline Hill. 

From this period the stirring business of the tragedy 
commences, and the reader is kept in a degree of_excite- 
ment until the conclusion, that argues strongly in favor of 
Miss Mitford's power over the feelings. 

There are many puetical passages scattered through the 
several scenes, but we have no room for quotations. We 
could have wished that Miss Mitford had spared us that 
gross vulgarism, ‘I had rather,’ and should have been 
better pleased with her than we now are, if she had avoid- 
ed an affected imitation of the old English dramatists, in 
the contraction of such passages as, ‘I’m set i’ th’ sun,’ 
which in the first place is totally unmeaning, in the second 
place unnecessary to complete the rhythm of the verse, 
and in the third place, avery great sacrifice of honest 
meaning words for the sake of a prettiness, which after all, 
is not attained. 

The introductory remarks of the American editor, are 
but an outline of the fabric on which the tragedy is found- 
ed ; they are, however, well written and interesting. 








Soup houses appear, from notices in the New-York pa- 
pers, to have been established in that city, at which soup 
is delieered to all indigent applicants, from daylight in the 
morning until dark in the evening.’ A notise now under 
our eye is addressed To the poor of all the wards in the city. 

Don Miguel is almost recovered from the hurt he sus- 
tained in being thrown from his carriage. No definite in- 
telligence as to the internal state of Portugal. 








To ConresronpEnts.—‘Areuel’ is received, and is pe- 
culiarly acceptable. ‘Comus’ can hardly be printed ; it 


shows some humour, but more negligence. 
O MAS, THe Late Epiror 
of the Cheltham Chronicle, (England as speedily 


as ible to issue in the Cit of Bocton an Eagyich aoe to be 
entitled the WESTERN EXAMINER ; which shall not be the servile 
copy of oo ee in existence and which shall adapt itself to 
the taste and furnish information analogous to the intellectual wants 
of British Subjects in the United States, British North America, and 
geueral outline of the Paper will be a contina- i 
⸗ answer to that question so frequently asked by British 
Emigrants “‘ How dothings go on at home? I want to hear all about 
it ???---Sketches of » Political Proceedings, Amusements, es- 

ially Theatricals, British and American-——The “Sa: ings and Do- 

»? of the Master Spirits of the day, Anecdote, Pun, Joke and Re- 
partece will all have a place in the mottled contents conforming how- 
evér to the unity of the design. Besides this prominent fea- 
ture there will be an un if we may so express onselves—A 

fal and persevering insertion of State Documents from Europe and 
of State Papers originating here, which will be a saving of labor and 
become a work of reference t - 


pe. 

Communications from Canada and the West Indies, respecting the 
social and political state of those colonies will have acareful insertion 
and thus operate as an intellectnal course of Exchange between the 
Wertern Branches of the Empire an⸗l the Home Market.-—-There will 
be no intermeddling with the inrerior and local politics of the United 
States ; but those events which mry involve international relations 
will be noticed anda cahdid commentary occasionally attempted. 

The Paper will assume the size and appearance of the London Exa- 
miner, and will be published at five dollars per annum. The first bal 
yearly — being collectable on the receipt of the second number. 

The Editor will divide the proprietorship of the concern into 10 or 
more shares of $100 each, 3 of wiich are already taken; the subscri- 
bers of which will becalled upon for 25 per cent. of the sum subscribed 


to three months until she whole is paid. As a bonuseach stock 
subscriber will receive a paper besides interest. 
N. B. As the Valencia 


ket eer will in all human 

probability take the Packet ‘I'rade from New York, and concentrate it 

in Boston and Halifax, the establishment of an English Paper in this 

besides its close contiguity to British North America seems to be 
March 13. 


Pidicated by the course of events. 

A NEW POST-OFFICE has been established 
at Y Cape Cod, nearly three miles below the Berosts- 
ble Post-office and ene malic and o-half batwesn the old Renny. 
in and near the Barnstable Bank. TIMOTHY 
— ep 

le 1000 
should be directed to“ Yesmouth Post™" en 

id March 13. 


SE aH. BUCKINGH AM has removed 

the city -York, and has taken a Counting Room over 

Stevens & Palmer, No. 35 Burling Slip— sar one it to 

Be at or eterna Gate wai nai 
to 

ACHER, and FERDINAND F WHITE, Eoqrs. of this city. 
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Fie 





Af bys! 


March 13. 
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1— BE LET—A new, thoroughly built ond 
OPHILUB PARSONS, or tte che Se Ceres ei ea Con 
gress street. astf Match 13. 











MMaaontt Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Ausable, Cambredge Neodey 
Urbanity, Nantucket, - 
Star in the East, New Bedford, “ 
—— Wahham, 
urora Leominster, « 
3 Peters Newburyport, . 
aberty, Beverly, 
et — Quincy, . 
lount Vernon, Belchertown * 
Coruthien, Ceacord, : Po 
Middlesex, Framingham, Tuesday ; 
Unien, Darchester “ 
Cassia Medford “ 
(Goad Samaritan, Reading 
Jerusalem, Northampton . 
Republican, Gin, . ‘ 
—&æ ——— et 
J 
& Albans, Wrentham, * . 
oy — 
Harm Northfield 
ai * Nor , . 
Mount Hermon, Malden, “~ 
—— Union, — “ 
iram —— Th 
Mous maak Maver = 
jouat tah, Routh “ 
Constellation, Ledham, * 
Rising See frough . ‘ 
ising Star, ton, “ 
Washington Roxbery, “ 
Meridian, —— Friday 
Old Colony, Hingham, * 

Mount Zion Chapter Stoughton, Monday 

Sk Paul’s Chapter, ” Boston , ‘Tesday 

Baston Encam; t, K.T. Boston, Wednesday 

Washiogton, A. Belem, Thursday 

: Aarriage 8. 

In this city, on Sanday evening last, by the Rev. Mr Mrecter, capt. 
John Davis to Mize Eanes W. burtis ; Brewer tu Nise Rebecoa 
Coffin ; Jaco’. C. Abbott to Miss Mary W. Todd ; Benjamin F. Wheel. 
* merchant of New-York, to Mise Elizabeth, daughter of Sam- 


, 
uel Wheelwright, Esq. of this city ; Benjamin G. Wikier, of this @t 
pay | aa ee mn pm alge Foe Th aan ‘ “3 


aah T. Parsons. 


C. Mann to Mixs Han- 

In Dorchester, Joshua Thomaa Reed, of Milton to Miss Lucy Aun 
Spurr, of the former place. 

In orcester, Benjamin B. Hill to Mise Laurella Bingham. 

In Northboro’, Artemas Craw ord, of Bolton, to Miss ra Whit- 
temore 


In Baltimore, Hon. John Carter Representative in C from 
South Carolina, to Miss Ellen, daughter of capt. Williagn Marbury. of 


a. 
In Washington, Hon. James Clark, Representative in Congress 
—— pedo Mrs Margaret B. Thornton, daughter of A. Buckner, 
" ivginia. 

In Providence, H B. Lyman to Miss Caroline, eldest daughter of 


Elisha V. * 
In New-York, Hudson Kinsley, M. D. to Miss Careline, daughter 
t city. 


of Abraham Child, Esq. all of 


oo Deaths. 

In this city, Mrs Sarah, consort of Nathan Gurney, . Superin- 
tendent of the Mass. General Hospital, aged 39 , deme Llohy, aged 
58; Darius bar gel aged 37; Mre ———— aged 66 ; Mise 

im - H. aged 23. 
—— last, Mr Philip Ohenia, a respectable man of colour, 


In Roxbury, William May, aged 69. 
. InSalem, am Dodge, t. aged 30. 

In Marblehead, Nathaniel Brimblecom, Jr. aged 29. 
In — Mrs Martha Rand, wife of Edward Rand, aged 66; 
Cupt. Peter LeBreton, aged 50. 

—— Mrs Sarah Loud, widow of the late capt. Eliet Loud, 
a Andover, Maria Noyes, aged 30. 

—— — bie 

in . former! ‘orth Yarmouth 57. 

In Providence, Jobn Davis, E waged 76. : 

In Keene, N. H. Geor; ° iss, one of the proprietors, and 
late junior editor of jew-York Statesman, aged 37. 
J BLiont. Benjamin Max ®. He was a soldier in 








ti and “ps aking of Bu 

arm was at the taki . 
irene? Sakae teres, setae em 
Ia Milford, Ichabod Corbett, aged 73. 

— Haverhill, Nathaniel Walker, aged 


84. 
. . Fisher, aged 76; Mrs Sally, wife of 
James Stewart, 


Royalston Batchelder 84. 

Ia ‘Adams, Shove, Jr. . 

In —— rs Susanna Phinney, wife of Benjamin Fhiuney, 
In 


, Mrs Hannah, wife of Josiah Flanders, aged 25. 





= ress, and will be 
blished To-morrow, Miss Mitford’s celebrated t of 
BIENZI— with Remarks upon ite performance at the Tremeat The 
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2 NEW DICTION ARY FOR SCHOOLS. 

is . Boston recently publish- 
ed, Johnsoa’s Dictionary, im - oy Todd, abridged ete use of 
Schools; with the addition of Walker's Pronunciation; an Abstract of 
his principles of English Pronunciation, with Questions; a Vocabula- 
7, Gustt, Latin, ond Seviptave proper names; and an Appendix of 


“It is almost universally acknowledged, among learned men, that 
the definitions of Johnson’s Dictiona: i 3 
it is also conceded, that Walker’s Pronunciation is, with few cuece, 
tions, the proper ieti 
combi: 
to the present state of the English 5 
thi 

lished in Boston. It is entitled * Johnson's and Walter's Hagia lish 
— ny ao re toa 

iona The i = 
bri of the wot ry by! . following is an « 

appendix mericanisms will assist the scholar i 

h }in common use, which are not well authorised, aud wilichet 
him the difference between English and American usage. 

The Princi; of Pronunciation, which follow this preface, are se- 
lected almost entirely from Walker’s Dictionary. It is not common * 
—J —— in our *5* > and, hence, Dieti are 
impe: ly unc . Editor earnestly recommends that 
they should be studied thoroughly and —— red scholar who 
3 —— teachers Id require 





Pronunciation is, with few excep- 


u and to be ap- 
Fe eee Deere Dem le : 

t with suitable questions. will be founda valuable i: 
eeresee? s cada to Raped chet, oo she ieti for 


whole, this 
possesses more excellences (me eng fewer faults than any that has 
ac 
this Dicti 


A 
lieve it to be decidedly superior 
words is very copious, and the defi wth flee pe the selection of 
nitions and notation are given with 
aaa. | Tie pas in te inci of 
are 
and are by competent jndges thought to 
; It is the intention of the publishers that the work 
shall be uniformly good in its mechanical execution, and the price low. 
They respectfully invite teachers and all who are interested in the sub- 
ject of education to examine the work. 


From Rev. F. Fatasworth, Preceptor of New Hampton Academy. 


New-Ham Oct, 14, 1898. 
Ihave imiproved the firet leisure monsents which could 


be devoted to an examinayion of the abridge of "a Diction- 
ary Todd It cannot be that ions 
should now be ſaid before the more part of our comunity, 
to a for Dr. Johuson’s definitions and Walker's pro- 


f English value 
Todd’s addition of words, I presume will not be questioned. A combi- 
nation of the labors of these eminent lexicographers, in a work adap- 
ted to the use of schools is a great design. . 

The abstract of the principles of English pronunciation—the Vocs- 
bulary of Greek, Latin and —— names, and the A ix 
of Americanisms, all tend to render the work more valuable. It will 

feceive a ready admission into our Academies, und a very 


general circulation. a ee! rs 
BENJAMIN F. F RNsWORTH. 
From C. B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric, &c. Da 5 
rtmouth 


rtmouth College. 

T have examined ‘‘Johnson’s — — ——————— 
ed for the use of Schools, and cheerfully recommend it as, in my opin- 
ion, superior to all similar works, with which I am i I 
hope it will receive the patronage so amply justified by the authorities 
on which it is founded, and the apparant care with which it has been 
prepased for the press and — 

CHARLES C. HADDUCK, Professor, &e. 


From 8. M. Worcester, Professor of Rhetoric, at Amherst College. 
‘* From an examination of your Johnson’s Dictionary, — 
Todd, I am satisfied that it is the best Manual for the use of Se 
with which I am acquainted. It is entitled toa liberal pat " 
Yours,éc. 8. M. W ESTER 
Amherst College, Feb. 9. tf » 13. 
ROSPECTUS OF A LITERARY AND 
; SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL, to be published weekly, at the 
University of Virginia, under the title of The Virginia Literary 
Museum, and Journal of Belles-Lettres, Arts and Sciences, §c. 
— ——— —— will * to communicate the truths and 
iscoveries sence to the miscellaneous reader encourage 
taste for polite literature. — , 
_ It will rely chiefly for its support, on the Professors of the Univer- 
sity, whose minds kept in a state of active inquiry, by the Lectures 
required of them, may be expected to afford original and i i 
contributions, on all the important branches of Learning and 
The Scientific portion of the work will generally be of s 
character an _ it occasionally contain a 8 1, OO 
account weir novelty or importance, may also interest the adept, it 
will be the aim of the editors to make such articler, so far as may be 
Whilst the Jomreat —— to the pene I topics 
i journal wi ineipa to the geners 
of Moral or Physical Scionce, Philology aad Polite Literature, the edi. 
tors will got be unmindful of our local and peculiar concerns. 
will endeavour to colfect and diffuse whatever informa 
concerning the history of America and other 
ment—their progress as Colonies end us Independent States 
pecoliarities in 0 
and Natural Phenomena. Soch a Repository is much wanted. The 
information, which now lies scattered among individuals, if collected, 
would shed great light on the pest history and present state of our 
country. On these and other subjects, they sulicit contributions. 
_A part of the Journal will communicate informati i 





-~Meetings of the Visitors—Puablic and Re- 
gulations of the University—liste of Professors and Students— . 
ary distinctions, and occasionally st Send * 








at the end af the on Index wil fee it tone 
a » annually. 
The terms of iption will be five dollass annum vyable 
ou the delivery of the number. The work will be wales es 
soon as two hundred subserihers shall have been obtained. 

tions, post paid, To the Editors of the Vir 
sae » University of Virginie. 


University of Virginia, Pcb. 2, 1-B. 
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THE “MOTHER OF THIEVES,” AND VIDOCQ, THE FA- 
MOUS FRENCH THIEF TAKER. 

Vidocg, in his chace after the robbers of the cap- 
itol, falls in with a singular character, a Madame 
Noel, the mother of robbers, of whom he gives 
the following description: “It being suspected 
that a female teacher of the piano, whose son, 
named Noel, was a celebrated brigand, wasin the 
habit of receiving Desbois and Montgennet (two 
malefactors whom I had orders to arrest,) I con- 


trived to make her acquaintance. 


tinguished artiste. 


squares with justice. 


fices of kindsess., 


upon as the mother of robbers. 
they were certain to call first on arriving at Paris. 
She supplied all their necessities, and even push- 
ed her complaisance so far as tolook out work 
(robberies to commit) for them ; and when a 
passport became necessary to their safety, she 
left no effort untried to procure it. Madame Noel 
having a great many friends among her own sex, 
it was usually in the name of one of those that the 


passport was taken. 


A little oxygenated muriat- 
ic acid soon washed out the lady's name and de- 
scription,in place of which were substituted those 
of the robber. Madame Noel hid usualiy a pro- 
vision of those white-washed passports, which 
like post horses were ready for all sorts of trav- 
ellers. Madame Noel looked upon all Galerians 
as her children, but was more particularly .atten- 
tive to those who were the personal acquaintances 
of her son ; for these her devotion was without 
bounds. She was the confidante of all their pro- 
jects, their adventures, their escapes, and alarms ; 
in fine, they placed the most implicit confidence 
in her, and never had any reason to repent it.”— 
Vidocq, as an escaped convict, presents himself] 
to Madame Noel. For this purpose he lets his 
beard grow, causes blisters to rise -on his feet, as 
if the result of a long journey on foot, and has 
his shoesand shirt marked with the terrible letters 
GAL. He even imitates with fidelity the cos- 
tume so far as to establish upon his clothes and 
person a colony of loathsome vermin. 
prepared I went to mother Noel’s house in the 
rue Tiquetone. On opening the door a single 
glance at me was enough to inform her of the ob- 
ject of my visit. She made me enter: and as 1 
was about telling her my story, she said, ‘Oh, my 
poor boy, it is not necessary to tell me where you 
come from, I am sure you are hungry,’ and with- 
out waiting for my answer, she went out, and 
soon returned with a plate of ham and sausages, 
and a bottle of wine, which I soon did justice 
upon.” After telling her the story hehad invent- 
ed for the occasion, and making her believe that 
he wasa friend of her son’s, she gave him a 
change of linen and other necessaries. 
quality of a recently escaped convict, I excited 
all the solicitude of Madame Noel, who seemed 
to think of nothing but comforting me. 
you known,’ said she, ‘to Vidocq and his two 
dogs, Levesque and Compere ?? ‘Alas! y 
replied, ‘they have arrested me twice.’ 
case be on your guard. Vidoeq is often disguis- 
ed—there is no character he will not assume in 
order to catch unfortunate poor fellows like you.’ 
We had been talking for some time, when Mad- 
ame Noel told me to bathe my feet, and brought 
me water for the purpose. When I had taken 
off my stockings she nearly fainted away, cryin 
out, in an excess of maternal sensibility. ‘How 
pity you. - Good God, how you must sufier !— 
Why did you not tell me of this at first ? 
deserve to be scolded.” Whilst repeating these 
words she went down on her knees, pierced the 
blisters,and after drawing a woolen thread through 
them, annointed my feet with a pommade, which 
she said, from long experience in similar cases, 
she knew to be most eff-ctual. 
thing quite antique in this touching rite of hospi- 
tality. On my telling her of her son’s approach- 
ing escape, she wept tears of joy, talked in terms 
of eathusiasm of his feats as a malefactor, and 
seemed to have as much veneration as love for 
him.” She afterwards goes out to purchase 
clothes for Vidocq, and offers to procure work 
(robberies to commit) for him ; and supplies him 
with the materials and tools for making false 
keys. Through the treachery of one of his 
agents, Vidocq failed in arresting, at mother 
Noel’s, the two robbers he had been in search of; 
and, in consequence, was obliged to decamp with- 
out bidding the mother of robbers adieu. 


Madame Noel 
-was a well-educated woman, an: excellent musi- 
cian, and, jn the middle class of citizens, whose 
daughters she taught, was looked upon as a dis- 
The refinement of her man- 
ners, the correctness of her language, the ele- 
gance of her dress,and a certain air of high breed- 
ing, led to the supposition that she belonged to 
one of those numerous noble families to whom 
the revolution had left nothing but pride, poverty, 
and regret. Madame Noel was kind and oblig- 
ing, but only for those individuals who had broken 
These she received as the 
mother of a soldier would the companions in arms 
of her son. ‘To be welcomed by her it was only 
necessary to be of the same regiment as her son 
Noel: and then, either through affection for him 
or a love of the metier, she delighted in doing of- 
She was, therefore, looked 
It was on her 


There was some- 





Grumbling. We are strongly tempted to begin 
now, and read our subscribers a homily once a 
month regularly, on the nature, cause, and effect 
of grumbling ; and continue our discourse until 
we fairly choke them off—until we persuade them 
to stop grumbling, or the paper. What with our 
own experience and that of numbers on the na- 
ture—we should perhaps be compelled to delve a 
little in philosophy to search ont the cause—the 
effect, if editors possessed feelings in common 
with the rest of the species, would be a total ban- 
ishment of all composure, contentment and com- 


placency. 


The truth is, an editor cannot step without 
treading on somebody’s toes. If he expresses his 
opinions fearlessly and frankly, he is arrogant 
If he states facts without 


and presumptuous. 


comments, he dares not avow his sentiments. If 
he conscientiously refuses to advocate the claims 
of an individual to office, he is accused of person- 
A jackanapes, who measures off 
words into verse as a clerk does tape—by the 
yard—hands him a parcel of stuff that jingles 
like a handful of rusty nails and a gimblet, and if 
the editor is not fool enough to print the non- 
sense—“ stop my paper—I won't 

man that’s no better judge of poetry.’ 
was patronage to buy a paper at about one half 
more than so much waste paper would cost.— 
One murmurs because his paper is too literary— 
another because it is not literary enough. 
grumbles because the advertisements engross too 


al hostility. 


* 
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much of the room—another complains that the 
paper is too large, he can’t find time to read it 
all. One wants a type so small that a microscope 
would be indispensable in every family—and an- 
other threatens to discontinue unless the letters 
are half an inch long—one old lady actually offer- 
ed an additional price for a paper that should be 
printed with such types as are used for handbills. 
Every subscriber has a plan of his own for 
conducting a journal, and the labor of Sysiphus 
was recreation when compared with that of an 
editor who undertakes to please all. 

But we are now pretty well hardened ; and 
what is better, the threats of discortinuance gen- 
erally end in talk ; and what is still better, for 
every one we do lose, we gain two. 


Middletown Gazette. 





Oysters. The Medical Adviser says that oys- 
ters cooked in any way are unwholesome—that 
they must be taken raw—six or eight at a time, 
and without vinegar! We would prefer going 
without oysters to taking them in this way.— 
Give us the oysters cooked, and dyspepsia with 
them, if it must needs be. For those who think 
differently, we extract the following remarks : 

The native oyster is, of all others, the most 
nutritive, and in general attended with less bad 
consequences than any other breed of oysters, but 
even these should not in any case be taken to a 
greater extent than five and twenty. If oysters 
be taken by invalids, they should bein small 
quantities—six or 8 at atime and without vinegar. 
Nor should they remain long opened without be- 
ing eaten; take them as they are opened, off the 
shell ; and if any other oyster but the native be 
taken, the skirt or beard as it is called, which is 
the gills, should bo cut off and thrown away.— 
Now observe, that although oysters, when taken 
raw, are, except in cold stomachs, wholesome, 
yet when cooked in any way, whether in sauce, 
or scolloped or stewed, are one of the most dan- 
gerous articles of diet we eat. Boiling renders 
them tough like leather, ard consequertly most 
indigestable. . 

Asa general rule, then, avoid cooked oysters ; 
and when you eat them raw use no vinegar, and 
do not exceed a moderate quantity. 

Medical Adviser. 

ABOLITION IN THE SENSES. Instance of grad- 
ual abolition in all the Senses in succession, the 
intellectual faculties remaining entire. By M. 
De Fermon.—M. C. J. Corsican, allied to the 
family of Napoleon, of a nervous temperament, 
rich, a wit, a lover of the fine arts, and a devotee 
of pleasure, which had been indulged in to excess, 
was at®.cked with difficulty of vision, which soon 
terminated in complete amaurosis. Having suf- 
fered in his youth from syphilis, he was put on a 
course of mercury, without any benefit. After- 
wards he tried numerous remedies under the best 
physicians in France, but to no purpose. Not- 
withstanding this blindness, he continued to fulfil 
his functions as financier, and acquired such a tact 
that he could distinguish engravings on copper 
from wood-cuts, lithographs, &c. by the finger 
alone. In short, he enjoyed society as nearly as 
much as ever, and hardly felt the loss of sight.— 
But in a few years he began to grow deaf of one 
ear—then of the other, and in a short time he had 
to add the total loss of hearing to that of sight !— 

By means of large moveable types or letters, 
which his family put together, he was soon able to 
read with his fingers whatever was wished to be 
communicated, and by this contrivance he still 
held free intercourse with the external world.— 
All his intellectual faculties remained unimpaired, 
and his memory was extremely tenacious. But 
new misfortunes were in store. Muscular motion 
and sensibility began to fail, and in a short time, 
they were completely extinct! He was now, as it 
were, exiled from the easth, in the midst of his 
family and friends! He could speak, but no ans- 
wer, no sign, no, impression could he receive 
through any channel of sense! In this deplorable 
Condition, it was accidentally discovered that a 
small portion of one of his cheeks retained its sen- 
sibility, and the active imagination of the sufferer 
soon took advantage of the discovery. He caused 
one of his sons to trace letters on his cheeks as he 
dictated them, and by constant repetition he was 
soon able to recognise these letters as traced on 
the sensible part. He made such progress, that 
in a few days, his son wrote on his father’s cheek 
the speech of the king of France, on his return in 
1815, the whole of which was completely un- 
derstood ! With this sole solace of a dreary death 
in life, he dragged out some time in a state of the 
greatest misery that can well be imagined—his in- 
tellectual faculties not appearing to suffer the 
slightest degree of decay. At length the unfortu- 
nate patient became enfeebled, the fecal matters 
escaped involuntarily, and after many years of 
suffering he succumbed. No autopic examination 
was made.—Bulletin des Science Medicales, 
January, 1828. 








From the Medical Repository. 

Rapid Disorganization of the Human Body. 
On the night of the 16th of March, 1802, in one 
of the towns of the state of Massachusetts, the 
body of an elderly woman evaporated and disap- 
peared from some internal and unknown cause, 
in the duration of about one hour and an half.— 
Part of the family had gone to bed, and the rest 
were abroad. e old woman remained awake 
to take care of the house. By and by one of the 
grand-children came home, and discovered the 
floor near the hearth to be on fire. An alarm 
was made, a light brought, and means taken to 
extinguish it. While these things were doing, 
some singular appearances were observed on the 
hearth and the contiguous floor, There was a 
sort of greasy soot and ashes, with remains of a 
human body, and an unusual smell in the room. 
All the clothes were consumed ; and the grand- 
mother was missing. It was at first supposed she 
had in attempting to light her pipe of tobacco, 
fallen into the fire, and been burned to death.— 
But on considering how small the fire was, and 
that so total a consumption could scarcely have 
happened if there had been ten times as much, 
there is more reason to conclude that this is an- 
other case of that spontaneous decomposition of 
the human body, of which there are several in- 
stances on record. It is to be regretted the par- 
ticulars have not been more carefully noted. 





The Paragon of Jokes.—* Pray,” said Lutter- 
ell to Sam Rogers, the other day, “ What is the 
best joke you ever saw in print ?”—* Why,” said 
the English Norbury, “ it was an advertisement 
in the Herald from the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, returning thanks for a donation of six 
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From the Philadelphia Album. 
THE DYING MOTHER. 


A small white hand was on her brow, 
A slight form by her bed, 

The mother's voice was sad and low, 

* Her eyes pale lustre shed— 

Her child stood by, in voiceless grief, 
Watching, with deep suspense, 

The vision fade, the pulse grow brief, 
And lost each wasting sense— 

She was a creature undefiled, 

And that fond mother’s only child. 


The hopes, the fears, the dreams of fate 
Around that lovely one, 
When she should be all desolate, 
A bright bird and alone! 
The curse of beauty, and the spell 
That demon arts might weave, 
That bane of virtue and its knell, 
When hollow hearts deceive— 
All these swell'd in that mother's heart, 
And must she from that child depart ? 


Without one kind or kindred voice 
To calm youth’s gentle fears, 

To bid her glad young heart rejdice, 
Or stay its fount of tears— 

An orphan in a thankless world, 
Her wealth a spotless name, 

Her shield, the boon of innocence, 
Alas! why not of fame? 

A creature fitted for the sky— 

And must she leave her child and die ? 


Twas night and April—the bright stars 
Look'd out like living things, 

The fresh breeze moan'd among the trees 
Or sunk to whisperings— 

Then all was hush’d, save that quick breath, 
Ebbing it last away, 

And yielding every hope to death, 
Each rose-tint to decay— 

The lights burat dim throughout the room, 

And the night waned in silent gloom ! 


The mother turned her earnest eyes 
And gazed on her so fair, 

Who qaickly bent her head and kiss'd 
The tear-drops glittering there! 

She parted then the scatter'd locks 
Upon that burning brow, 

Gaz'd on her mother’s pallid face 
And press’d her lips of snow— 

Mother, dear mother, strive to sleep, 

Whilst l will faithful vigils keep !’ 


That parent sadly, faintly smil'd, 
Then strove in vain to speak, 

A glimmering light pass'd o’er her eyes, 
A quick flush stain’d her cheek ; 

But thoughts were in that mother's heart, 
Her lips could ne'er disclose, 

With that wild pang when loved ones part, 
The depth of human woes. 

She gazed again upon her child, 

Then turn’d, and still more faintly smil’d. 


Her breath was almost gone—her strength 
Frail as a broken-reed, 

Her pulse beat quickly, till at length 

. _ The fever lost its speed. 

The fair girl press’d the silent vein, 
But e’en its voice was hush'd ; 

She wildly kiss'd those lips again, 
Aad sorrow’s fountain gush’d ! 

Morn broke, and as the sky lark sung, 

Beauty and death together clung ! 





Beggars in London.—There are said to be 
seven thousand.street-walking beggars in London ; 
and their daily earnings, if the word may be so 
applied, are calculated to amount, in the aggregate, 
to seven hundred pound sterling, or two shillings 
each. Their mode of life is thus described ; each 
of them has a favorite house of resort where they 
sleep at night. In some houses a fellow stands at 
the door and takes the money; for three pence 
they have straw, for four pence they have clean 
straw, and for six-pence a mattrass to sleep on. 
The servants goand examine all the places to see 
that all is free from felony ; and then they are let 
out into the streets, just as the doors of a jail are 
opened, and at night they come in again. They 
have a general meeting in the course of the year ; 
and each day mey are divided into companies, 
and each company has its particular walk—the 
whole company taking the most beneficial walks 
in town, keeping it half an hour, or three or four 
hours, as agreed on. It is estimated every one ex- 
pends two shillings a day, and six-pence for a bed. 
Their earnings vary much ; some get five shillings 
aday. There are many lodging houses, besides 
public houses ; but, however wretched and depra- 
ved the beggar and inhabitants of these lodging 
houses may be, they were worse twenty years ago, 
for then there was no “ honor among thieves,” the 
sheets belonging to the lodging houses having the 
names of the owners painted on them in large char- 
acters of red lead, in order to prevent their being 
bought or stolen, thus :—“ Mary Jornen, Diot-st. ; 
stop thief.”—At this time, the pokers, shovels, 
tongs, gridirons, and purl pots of the public houses, 
particularly the Maiden Head in Diot-street, (since 

lied down,) were all chained to the fire-place. 
The last cook-shop where the knives and forks 
were chained to the table was on the south side 
of High-street, kept by a man of the name of Fot- 
sell. The major part of the London beggars are 
impostors. Very few of the beggars who pretend 
to be lame are so. There is James Turner, a well 
known beggar, has been known to spend 50s. a 
week for board, and who values his time 1s. per 
hour. His wife keeps “ an academy for females,” 
for the purpose of teaching children the art and 
mystery of begging.—Phil. Chr. 


The Tallow Tree.—It is about the height of a 
cherry tree; its leaves are in the form of a heart, 
of a deep shining red color, and its bark is very 
smooth. Its fruit is enclosed in a kind of pod, 
or cover, like a chestnut, and consists of three round 
white grains, of the size and form of a small nut, 
each having its own coat, and within that a little 
stone. This stone is encompassed with a white 
pulp which has all the properties of tallow, as to 
consistence, color, and even smell. The Chinese 
make their candles of it, which would doubtless be 
as good as ours, if they knew how to purify their 
vegetable tallow as well as we do our animal tal- 
low, and to make their wicks as fine. All the pre- 
paration they give it, is to melt it down, and mix 
a little oil with it, to make it softer and more pli- 
ant. Their candles, it is true, yield a thicker 
smoke, and a dimmer light than ours; but these 
defects are owing, in a great measure, to the wicks, 








pounds towards paying off the national debt!” 
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[Dr. Halde’s History of China. 
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A Hotel at Vera Cruz. “We landed at Vera 
Cruz” says Mr.Bullock,“on a low pier of solid ma- 
sonry ; I had scarcely put my foot upon it, when 
I observed with surprise that it was partially 
paved with bars of iron, bearing the broad arrow 
of the king of England ; these I afterwards learnt 
were a part of the ballast of an English frigate, 
left in order to enable her to return witha greater 
quantity of specie. Thus upon the first step an 
Englishman takes in New — he alights on a 
product of his native land. We passed the cus- 
tom-house and were conducted to the principal 
inn, or posada. We walked out to see the 
town and deliver our letters of introduc- 
tion. At the hour of evening prayer, for the 
Angelas Domini, the bell rang, and instant- 
ly every person was uncovered, and seemed 
to join in the supplication. We returned to our 
Hotel, if such it deserves to be called, where we 
could not even be accommodated with a bed.— 
With some difficulty I procured a kind of bed- 
stead on the sacking of which a kind of sheet was 
spread, and over that a small piece of baize : this 
constituted the whole furniture of the room, which 
had no window, but merely an opening that com- 
municated with the billiard room, whose noisy vi- 
sitors were alone sufficient to prevent the possibility 
of repose. On preparing to lie down, I discovered 
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The constantly increasing patronage which this work 
; . during the has been ‘betore the public, is the banam 
that the solitary sheet was absolutely wet; upon | during the yens it hes bees before the public, i the st states 


making my complaint to the landlord, he replied 
that he knew it, but that he had no other. I told 
him that wrapping myself in my great coat, and 
sitting in a chair all night, would be preferable to 
such a bed ; to which he rejoined with the utmost 
sang froid, that he thought it would, and left me 
to pass a sleepless night, tormented with the intol- 
erable noise of the billiard room, with an oppress- 
ive heat, and with the additional annoyance of mus-|' 
quitos.”” 
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Primitive Methodist Preacher-—A_ ranting | the Used sates cxscutive, legiolative, judicial eet Weeaa 
preacher at Bolton-le-Moors lately addressed his | ‘ercourse with Foreign Nations ; Governore ofthe States Mai 
auditors in this highly figurative strain :—“ Ah! ] HILLIARD, igaYao. — NJ' 
dare say youꝰd a to see a boxing match be- - * 
tween —* and N in, vet you don’t like to| A THENEUM GALLERY.—The Com 
pay to see a boxing-match between me and Beel- 
zabub. Oh! my friends, many a hard knock, ery ith 
and many a cross-buttock have I given the black | in frames, on or before 
bruiser for your sake! Pull, do pull off these gay | tea, 
garments of Mammon; strike the Devil astraight 
blow, and darken his spiritual day-lights. At him on 
manfully, send him at once into Chancery, I'll be | former ove 
your bottle-holder ; I ask nothing but the money, | "All communications may be addressed to either of the ( 
which I hope you will not forget before you go ette W: HARRIS JONES, No 141 Weahiigrnattese, 
) [Stockport Advertiser. W. DUTTON 


































































From the London Examiner. 

Milton says, that the cost of the trappings of 
Royalty would cover the expenses of a Republi- 
can Government. The salary of the President of ’ 
the United States is less than that of the Lord fh DE : 
~ Mayor of London, yet the Washingtons and Jef- A COLLECTION OF POEMS, chief 
fersons of America brought almost as much talent | fiend, bo 'hetos Balin, Lottie edition. “A toe sonten 
and virtue into the service of the State, as the HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. . e 
Georges, the Ferdinands, and the Charleses of | ap 
Europe. In 1792, the whole annual charge of 
the Republican Federal Government was £135, 
000. ‘In that year, the income of George III. * 
was £1,200,000, of which sum, £89,799 was * 
appropriated to the payment of his menial ser- 
vants only. Which of the deceased men, the lit- 
tle salaried or the great salaried cuts the best fig- 
ure in history ? 

Which of the es ne differently ——5— 

ospered most during the same — time ? | horns 
a have sometimes [it is Bolingbroke who speaks] 
represented to myself the Vulgar, who are acci- 
dentally distinguished by the title of King and 
Subject, of Lord and Vassal, of Nobleman and 
Peasant—and the few, who are distinguished by Ti The dome Linsentpre and Bessey re 
nature so essentially from the herd of mankind, | tJ. Ports. | The Chronicles of Germany 
that—(figure apart)—they seem to be of another| Vv. ‘The Works of , 
species. former loiter or trifle away their) Yt; ‘pcPus. ‘The Prooct Cemnsion 
. whole time, and their presence or their absence} Vill. Ugo Foscolo 

would be equally unperceived, if caprice or acci- a p+ Alea 

dent did not raise thei often to stations wherein | 1. Ehrenberg, | ‘Travels in North Africa 
their stupidity and their vices make them a public "| Short Reviews of New 
misfortune. ‘The latter come into the world, or at | . of the German Naturalists = os 
least continue in it, after the effects of surprise —3. Bottiger. Archeeolegic ent li 
and inexperience are over, like men who are sent ⸗ — 
on more important errands, —Hear, ye dead ; wenionsiom—3. Mobenstreit Di — 


and look, ye blind, that ye may see!’ “ XVI Ressten., Keblinek , & Village of Littl Rusia 
Olivier’s Travels in Java 
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XVIf. Dutch. 
Mexican Horses. Horses [in Mexico] enjo — egy ny nen ont , 
the full privilege of wearing their ears and tails elle Liat Anginin—6. Chensene Ee 
unmutilated, and it is considered a beauty and |Gell. Moratin. Ozeretskousky. Siebold—Thenbeg 
perfection to carry the latter between their legs.—| XX; Not"Posie Poe 
It seems to an English eye at first a defect, but| BLACK, YOUNG & YOUNG, Londen. 
how infinitely —— is it to our oe pRTLAsARD, GRAY & 00. Boston. ; 
brutal and unnatural custom of cutting off the ears | · a; 
and part of the tail of this —— and useſul 4 ———222 = oe : Hebrew. Case 
dependant on man, and nicking the remainder to — Seminary, Andover.” ‘Phie day 
the bone, roasting and torturing it to make it turn Feb, 20. — os 
a contrary way to what nature intended. Surely HRISTIAN DISCIPLE.—H: A. 
the horse laws lately enacted to prevent barbarity & Co., will pay the subscription price for any of Ge 
to animals ought to extend their influence to pre-| Nee a aon of the Old Beelea’ end Neal? end 4 a Wail 
vent so frightful and absurd a practice as this.— | Ne, ¢ of Vol. Sth, New Beries— : 
Bullock’s Mezico, 1823. : 
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- Entrance from Congress 
Fat No. 2, Congress Borate, ecof ike Gray 
“ — Fe ae Sa Journal, street. vm ¢ 
at t was a remarkable trial, both i 7 5 7 ẽ Ty, # 
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